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YOUR TURN NEKT 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
Will contain for primary teachers, Christmas 
Booklets illustrated with cuttings by children 
in Manistee, Michigan, under the direction 
of ;Miss Olive Wills; for grammar teachers, 
Art in Common Schoolrooms by Mr. Daniels; 
for high school teachers, Mechanical Toys for 
Christmas by Mrs. Martha Feller King of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Printing as a Manual) Art 


will be discussed by 8S. J. Vaughn, State 


Normal School, DeKalb, [linois. 


GOOD IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS 
will be furnished by a half-dozen bright 
teachers well distributed over the country. 
The Group of Infants by Rubens, Hofmuse- 


um, Vienna, in full color, will be presented by 
Mr. Bailey. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN GEOMETRY 


THE QUEST OF TRUTH AS 
A BASIS FOR BEAUTY IN 
PRIMARY SCHOOL WORK 





By ELIZABETH J. WOODWARD 


Boston, MassaCHusmtTTs 


oe invention is, at best, a negative 
good. In the Primary schoolroom it becomes 
a positive evil. It weakens, by just so much, the little 
child’s feeling for beauty and his power of judgment, and 
leads, by easy steps, to that lack of discrimination which 
accepts anything so long as it is novel. 

Geometry, the structural steel of the Temple of Art,. 
offers definite forms and relations which the child may 
re-discover or “‘invent”’ without danger of increasing the 
number or the permanency of poor or worthless things. 
Within the bounds of Geometry, only true forms can be 
useful and thus only good forms have place. Here the 
imagination of the little child is wholly free; his fancy sug- 
gests and combines in wholesome ignorance of axiom or 
theorem, yet the results are inevitably sound. He is un- 
conscious that his is a captive balloon, so he gets the exer- 
cise and exhilaration of flight without cutting needed ropes, 
or otherwise marring the order of things. 

To call these lessons Inventional Geometry is, perhaps, 
borrowing the sunlight when a single candle would answer 
the purpose. Yet the aim is invention in the sense of stim- 
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ulating and increasing the constructive imagination, and 
not invention merely, but good invention, directing the 
imagination upon truth as the basis of beauty. 

The teacher’s visible preparation for the first lesson 
is a two-inch wooden cube and a large tablet of smoothly 
rolled clay upon a drawing board. Each child has an inch 
cube of wood, plenty of cheap paper, not too stiff, pencil, 
straight edge scissors, and notebook. 

The teacher develops the surface of the cube by press- 
ing each face in turn upon the soft clay, each time restoring 
the solid to the base. The assumed base may be marked 
on the cube with a B in India ink. The children note the 
imprint with eager curiosity. The teacher sketches the 
imprint upon the blackboard, lettering it as in Figure 1, 
Plate I. 

That base and face 1 are identical must be made clear 
to the class at the beginning, also that the faces which form 
the ‘‘skin”’ of the cube must join by edges, not by corners. 

Each ‘child, repeating the teacher’s manipulations, 
pretends that his sheet of paper is the clay tablet, and 
turns his cube as the teacher did hers, giving some pressure 
in order to dent the paper. Perhaps he can see at once 
with his inward eye the impress of the cube, but it is much 
more probable that this first plan must be traced around 
ach face as it turns. The shape (Figure 2, Plate I) is 
cut out, creased,—and a look almost of awe comes to the 
face of the sensitive child when this first plan ‘‘folds up.’”’ 

Occasionally a child cannot accept even this evidence 
of his senses to the fact that his plan would exactly cover 
his cube. More rarely a little doubter must try his very 
own cube on the teacher’s clay tablet before he can really 
be convinced. 
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Next, the small inventor cuts from the stiff paper a 
square to represent one face of his cube and, thus equipped, 
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Plate I 


draws around the stiff square to make another plan for the 
covering of the cube. As soon as possible he uses the cube 
only to verify his plans or to convince himself anew that 
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the puzzling little object before him really has six faces and 
not five or seven. 

Ideas come fast at first. The Latin cross (2), and the 
tan cross (3, Plate I), are seen almost immediately; but the 
next epoch, which rarely comes during the first lesson period, 
is marked by the discovery that the squares which form the 
top and the base of the cube can be moved independently 
of each other. ‘This idea gives rise to several plans. See 
Figures 4 to 12 inclusive on Plate I. 





Plate II 


The child cuts out each plan neatly that it may fold 
well, but he is not required to follow the pencil line with 
such accuracy as to cut at the same time the thread of 
invention. The treasured plans are preserved by pasting 
them into the notebook, each folded upon its base. See 
Plate Il. In this way the form of the hollow cube may 
be reproduced at will. 

Lessons upon the several prisms follow until the cylinder 
is logically reached, when a second series begins with the 
tetrahedron and ends with the cone. 

After a few lessons an element of greater difficulty 
may be presented. The solid, for which plans are to be 
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made, need no longer be given to the class. It may be 
clearly described, and a tablet representing the base may 
be loaned to each child. He traces around it, as in the first 
lessons he traced around the base of his cube. This insures 
the correct and unvarying base as an element of invention, 
a factor which becomes more and more necessary as the 
difficulties of many-sided prisms arise. 

The children are always eager for the lesson period 
and neither to them nor to the teacher is it ever a weariness 
to flesh or spirit. This is partly because the work of in- 
vention has definite stages by which pupil as well as teacher 
‘an measure progress. The number of plans discovered 
varies, of course, with the individual, but allowing for the 
increasing difficulty of the problem the number almost in- 
variably shows the growing power of the constructive 
imagination. Marjorie, for instance, has but one plan 
for the cube, five for the square prism, six for the pentagonal 
prism, but by the time the lesson on the octagonal prism 
comes, the end of the period is the only limit she knows 
to the number of plans that she could find out. 

The first stage of progress is often announced by a 
triumphant child, ‘‘ Now I know the easy kind, I can make 
ever so many more.” The “easy kind”’ is the series of 
plans produced by moving the top and base of a prism while 
the sides are connected by the edges. This series for the 
square prism is shown in illustration 1, Plate III, but the 
child draws each of these six plans separately, for to him 
they are separate and slowly-formed ideas. 

With each lesson this thought of the ‘‘easy kind”’ 
recurs to him until he recognizes that these changes are 
possibilities always to be tried when he deals with a new 
problem. 
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The next step follows closely upon the assimilation 
of this idea. When the pupil is sure of the ‘‘easy kind” 
he does not need to verify his image by cutting out and 
folding up each of these drawings, but is content to enter 
the full-size sketch in his notebook. He reaches another 
stage of progress when the idea comes,—it is never forced 
or even suggested—that since he is not obliged to fold the 
drawing to make sure that it would make the shape of the 
required solid, he need not make it so large, or, indeed, of 
any arbitrary size. So the child’s plan becomes at last, 
like the teacher’s, a rapid record of a mental construction. 

This crown comes only after conflict. A child who 
had tried faithfully, all the lesson period, to produce even 
one new plan for the oblong prism, but had tried in vain, 
brought, next day, from home, a complete prism of stiff 
paper with something light rattling inside. The tribute 
was presented with the words, ‘“‘Here’s my oblong prism. 
I had to make it ’round the matchbox. That’s the box 
inside.”’ All later plans came easily. 

A child often asks how many plans the teacher has 
made, and begs her to stop thinking of any more until the 
class catches up. More than one child has had the dis- 
tinction of inventing forms new to the teacher while she 
was ‘‘stopping her thinking.”’ Figure 9, Plate I, and Figure 
3, Plate III, were real, if brief, tests of the availability of 
her constructive imagination. 

Children’s minds are not fettered by the technical 
language of Geometry, nor do the eternal forms and relations 
with which they deal overweight the wings of Fancy. 

Plate III records some of the fanciful names given 
by the children. Figure 4 is ‘“‘a baby’s dress with puffed 
sleeves.” 
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Figure 8 is ‘a lamp.”’ The square prism lying on 
its side and with one of its faces attached by one long edge 
only, is ‘‘a trunk with the lid up’’; the closed oblong prism 
in the same position suggests the sliding box wl ich contains 
safety matches; the equilateral-triangular prism with one 
side removed is ‘‘a sentry box’’; placed on one side and with 
an open side guarded by paper strips, it becomes ‘‘a chicken 
coop’! 

The pleasure and spontaneity shown by these children 
of eight and nine years relieves one from the fear that this 
field of invention is merely a series of forcing frames. There 
has never been a particle of evidence that it is dangerous 
ground, for even the matchbox episode represented healthy, 
happy effort. 

Lesson by lesson the teacher may see her reward, the 
keener observation, defter fingers, quicker reasoning, the 
slow but sure growth of that precious endowment, the con- 
structive imagination. These are only initial steps m paths 
that lead far beyond the Primary Schoolroom. 
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ART IN COMMON SCHOOLROOMS. III 


®» THE BUTTON BAG @ 


By FRED H. DANIELS 


Direcror or Drawine, Newron, MassacHusetrrs 


REPRESENTATIVE of The School Arts Publishing 
Company, who recently has interviewed personally 
hundreds of readers of The School Arts Book, reports that 
there is a desire for more work in applied design. This 
report is encouraging, for it indicates that schoolroom de- 
sign is shifting from the realm of brocades and wall papers 
to the field of actual life, now and here. Under the general 
heading, ‘‘Art in Common Schoolrooms,’’ there will appear 
a series of articles dealing with applied design for boys and 
girls. This series began last month with the school booklet. 
In adult life the carpenter or machinist goes to the 
architect or machine designer and says, ‘We are going to 
build this (house or machine), and we want you to make 
drawings for us to show how it ought to be done.” In 
school life, we hope that in time, the manual training and 
sewing teachers will make the same demands upon the draw- 
ing classes. Industrial education is now established in 
many places, and industrial art education is coming. ‘“‘ Life 
without labor is guilt, and industry without art is brutality!” 
As the term, ‘“‘Applied Design,” suggests that we are 

to make a design for something which is to be made, it is 
necessary to select a definite problem. The button bag is 
a sensible thing for the girls to make. A consideration of its 
use helps us to decide upon the elements which are to enter 
into the design. (The matter of size is optional.) The bag 
is to hold buttons, which are to be sewed on with needle 
and thread; here then, are the units, or elements, of design. 
The problem may be approached by making a sheet 

of careful drawings from the buttons which the girls bring 
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to the drawing lesson from the assortment common to all 
households. A few straight lines on the sheet will indicate 
that needles of various lengths may be used; it seems un- 
necessary to draw lines indicating thread, at present. 

Now cut out several sheets of paper, each of the exact 
size of the button bag. Fold these to get a vertical center 
line. The widths of the margins which we are to leave 
around our design are somewhat unusual, because we have 
to consider that at the top of the bag we must leave space 
for the tape which closes the top of the bag, and that when 
in service and placed on the sewing table the bottom of the 
bag rounds under and disappears because of the buttons 
inside. Hence the largest margins appear at the top and 
at the base; draw these on one half of one prepared sheet. 
The classroom teaching of design does not differ in method 
from other classroom teaching; let us take one step at a 
time and make sure that it is taken, before going ahead with 
the next,—lest we stumble and fall! 

A design should have the centers of interest well 
distributed. One should be chief. This chief center of 
interest must be located at some important place, the top, 
or the center; it will vary with different problems. In this 
particular problem, it would seem that it ought to be some- 
where at the top, either in the center, or lined across the top. 
The teacher at the board and the pupils at their desks may 
now locate one or more buttons in what seem to be the most 
interesting placings. The buttons may be reinforced in 
interest by adding needles,—see the first illustration. 
Adhere strictly to the margin lines already drawn; that is 
what they were drawn for! 

The third step consists in adding the lines which sym- 
bolize the thread. These should suggest that they support 
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the buttons and run through the eyes of the needles. It 
is highly important to keep these lines simple; keep them 
firmly related to the margin lines, as a rule. When children 
are allowed unlicensed freedom in design, confusion reigns! 
Keep the thread lines moving in series, rather than each 
independent of the others; this grouping of lines forms cer- 
tain pathways along which the eye moves easily from one 
point to another. (See second illustration.) 

So far all the work has been done on one half of the 
paper only. To transfer to the other half, fold the paper 
on its vertical center line (with the drawing always folded 
over on top), and rub on the back of the paper with the 
unsharpened end of the pencil. This process will transfer 
the graphite on the paper from one half to the other, and 
does away with the bother of tracing paper. Moreover, 
the two sides will be exactly alike, as there is no tracing 
paper to slip out of position when the tracing is half com- 
pleted. To make the transference certain, the first half 
should be drawn with a heavy line. 

The fourth step is to prepare the color scheme. Trans- 
fer the whole design (by above method) to a sheet of white 
drawing paper. Apply a wash over the whole, of a color 
like the cloth which is to be used in making the bag. This 
cloth should be light in value, because light colors are easier 
to work on with water color, and we are restricted in school 
to that medium. The same background color will serve admi- 
rably for tinting the thread and the needle lines of the design. 
Then the center of interest, the buttons, may be emphasized 
in color by adding a bit of pure color to the background tone, 
and using that for the buttons, and perhaps the needles. 

To transfer the design to the cloth, place the drawing, 
cut to size, over the cloth. Beneath it insert a sheet of 
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carbon transfer paper, and pin the whole to a drawing board 
with a few thumb tacks or pins. Color the design on the 
cloth as on the paper, care being taken to use the brush 














Plate III 


rather dry, that the water may not spread beyond the bound- 
aries of the design. Another and better way to complete 
the bag is to color the buttons, and work all the lines of 
the design with embroidery cotton or silk as shown in the 
last illustration. 




















From a hand carved marriage cabinet. German work of the XVth century. Bavarian 
National Museum, Munich 


KLEMENTARY WOOD CARVING 


By FRANK M. LEAVITT anp 
LOUISE CLARK 


Universiry oF Cuicaco 
Il RELIEF CARVING 


N the previous chapter it was demonstrated how a great 

variety of pleasing effects in light and dark might be 
produced in wood carving with the use of only one or two 
tools. This was called incised work, and the unit or part 
of unit was formed by cutting into the wood, and the most 
prominent feature was, therefore, the cut. 

However attractive such carving may be made by 
ingenuity in invention and arrangement, it has a limited 
field. In most wood carvings the part which is prominent 
is that which is left ‘‘in relief’ by cutting away the back- 
ground. Such carving is called relief carving and may be 
either “high” or “‘low” relief. Furthermore the raised 
portion or figure, which is left in relief, may be left ‘‘flat”’ 
or it may be ‘‘ modeled.” 

A common mistake of teachers of wood carving is to 
think that flat carving in low relief is, next to incised work, 
the most elementary. While this may be true as regards 
comprehension of the principle involved, it is certainly 
not so when it comes to the practice. This will be made 
plain by referring to Figures 1 and 2. 

Figure 1 shows as simple a pattern in low relief as could 
be employed effectually, yet at least eight tools should be 
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used in its execution. This increases the difficulty since 
it makes constant demand on the judgment to select the 





Figure 1 Figure 2 


right tool. Furthermore in cutting down the background 

of this piece there is constant danger that the inexperienced 

carver will accidentally remove a part of the figure or chip 

the edges which, in this kind of carving, should be kept 
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clean and sharp. There is also the difficulty of keeping 
the background in one place, that is to say, of the same depth 
or flat. Reference to the drawings for the pieces shown in 
Figures 1 and 5 (see figure 3) will show that the transferring 
of the pattern to the wood is more difficult in the former 
style of work since every detail must be carefully drawn. 
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Then, too, the work must be clamped to the bench as both 
hands are needed in handling the tools. 

More success will be achieved and, on the whole, a more 
effective piece of carving will be produced by following the 
methods employed in carving the piece shown in Figure 2. 

It will be observed that the background is inconspicu- 
ous and yet that the figure seems to stand out ‘‘in relief.” 
The suggested background consists of single cuts which 
separate the members of the figure and which, like the 
incised work, can be produced with the simple cut of a 
single tool. This piece was carved with three tools, the two 
used in the incised work described in the former chapter, 
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and a “parting tool” or V tool, 44 inch, Number 41, Buck 
Brothers pattern. 

The parting tool requires some explanation. While 
the cutting edges apparently form a V they do not actually 
intersect but meet an extremely short horizontal line which 
is formed by flat surfaces on both the inside and outside 
of the tool. This is the critical part of the tool and a clean 





Figure 5 


cut cannot be produced unless this part is brought to a keen 
edge somewhat resembling the veiner. Like the veiner, 
also, this portion must be sharpened slightly further back 
than the top of the tool. No work should be attempted 
with the parting tool until it will produce a clean cut across 
the grain. 

The characteristic processes of this type of carving 
are progressively and simply illustrated in Figure 4. 

A. The long lines are carved with the veining tool and 
the short cuts are made with a single stroke of the parting 
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tool, the chip being removed by the upper corner of the 
same tool. This is in reality and in effect incised work. 

B. Here the long lines are deepened with the parting 
tool and alternate short cuts are made in the opposite direc- 
tion. While this is, in reality, incised work, it is in effect 
relief carving, since the zigzag figure becomes prominent. 

C. This effect is still more pronounced where the 
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curved cut with the parting tool is substituted for the 
straight cut. 

D. This shows the “figure” slightly modeled, the 
surface being broken up by a single cut of the gouge. 

E. This shows the modeling carried a step farther. 

As with the incised work, some practice with the tools 
is desirable and is welcomed by the pupil since it offers 
opportunity to invent new units. Effort should be made 
to reach the desired result with the parting tool with the 
first cut as it is much easier to guide the tool when it is cutting 
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on both sides. A little practice on a waste piece of wood 
will give the pupil the necessary confidence to enable him 





Figure 7 Figure 8 





to cut directly to the line. This not only insures a more 

artistic appearance, but it saves precious time as well. 
While this form of carving is as applicable to borders 

and single units as the incised work, it is capable of much 
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wider application. Panels may be carved or panel effects 
may be produced on the tops or sides of simply constructed 
boxes. This design shown in Figure 5 is adapted from an 
English chest dated 1680. If this design is carved with 
the tools thus far described, the box should be made about 
10 inches long by 51% inches wide and 414 inches high out- 
side measurements. If found desirable, the size of the 
box and the ‘‘seale” of the carving may be considerably 
enlarged, but in that case, a larger gouge should be used, 
perhaps a No. 6,16 inch. Figure 6 shows the several stages 
in carving this pattern. The quarter marked A shows the 
design drawn on the wood. B shows the lines cut with the 
veiner and the parting tool, those made with the latter tool 
being light at the beginning of the cut (1), and deep at 
the end (2). Points 2 to 5 show how the end of the cut is 
left by the parting tool. Points 6 to 9 show the chip re- 
moved by the upper corner of the parting tool. In the 
quarter marked C, points 10, 11, 12 show the corners round- 
ed by a vertical cut of the gouge, and remaining points in 
this quarter show the chips removed by the gouge. The 
‘“‘background”’ is now ready and there remains only the 
“modeling”? which is illustrated in the quarter marked D. 
Points 13 to 16 show a single cut of the gouge, throughout 
the length of the member, from 15 to 17. In members 
18 and 19 the uppermost side of the member has been brought 
to a sharp edge by cutting along this side with the gouge, 
in the same direction, until this cut meets the original cut 
made with the parting tool. It will be noticed that the 
lower sides of these members are somewhat rough. This 
is because the first cut was, of necessity, made against the 
grain. The remaining members in this quarter show the 
lower side made smooth and also brought to a sharp edge 
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by cutting with the gouge, in the opposite direction, that is, 
from 20 to 21, and thus with the grain. 

This is explained at length because it illustrates one 
of the cardinal principles of wood carving, namely that 
constant watchfulness must be given to the grain of the wood. 
In modeling, especially in higher relief, a single curve may 
carry the tool with the grain at one point and against it 
at another, and clean cutting is only possible where great 
care is given to this matter. Numerous applications will 
be found for carving of this nature, a few of which are sug- 
gested in Plate 9. 

While the more advanced and ambitious pupils may 
undertake work as difficult as that shown in Figures 2, 5, 
7 and 8, it is strongly advised that some of the simpler 
projects be first worked out or at least that the cuts be 
carefully practiced. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
IN THE PITTI PALACE GALLERY, FLORENCE 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


half-dozen painstaking scholars, during the last fifty 

years, have done their best to bring to light the life 
of that extraordinary man, Rembrandt. Some facts they 
have established. Whole blocks of years are still shrouded 
in mystery. 

Born of humble parents, his father a miller, ‘‘ Harmen 
of the Rhein,” whose early ambition seems to have been to 
-have his son learn Latin, ‘‘that he might, in fullness of time, 
be able to serve his native city and the Republic with his 
knowledge,’’ Rembrandt came into the world of art like a 
meteor from space, brilliant, unaccountable. And like a 
spent meteor he seemed in his last days, shorn of his splen- 
dor, and almost hidden in the earth. But nevertheless he 
shines forever among the immortals, a fixed star of the first 
magnitude. 

The boy’s father, perceiving that his genius must be 
reckoned with, placed him with a certain Jacob van Swan- 
enburch. After three years there, Rembrandt studied under 
Lastman of Amsterdam for six months, and made several 
inspiring acquaintances; but, in 1624, when eighteen years 
of age, he returned to his native town, Leyden, ‘‘to study 
and practice painting alone, in his own fashion.”’ Here he 
remained six years, painting constantly. 

The metropolis of Holland in that day was Amster- 
dam, and to that city he was irresistibly drawn. His 
art was in demand. In 1632 he painted as his first cor- 
poration picture, the ‘Lesson in Anatomy,”’ for the Guild 
of Surgeons. In 1634 he married Saskia van Ulyenborch, 
‘“‘much of whose short married life,” says Walter Armstrong, 
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‘‘must have been spent in sitting to her husband,”’ for no 
less than eighteen portraits of her have been identified, 
not counting those in composition where she sat for single 
figures. Saskia died in 1642, the year Rembrandt painted 
“The Night Watch” for Frans Banning Coeq and his 
company of musketeers. Eight years later, 1650, the Master 
took as his second wife, Hendrickje Stoffels, whose portrait 
may be seen in the Berlin Gallery and also in the Louvre. 
Between 1654 and 1658 the painter lost all his property. 
In the Court of Insolvency, Amsterdam, is a hastily written 
catalog of his belongings, including a rich collection of armor, 
weapons, costumes, utensils of different nations, antique 
sculptures, paintings of Dutch and Italian masters, engrav- 
ings, ete., and ‘‘a parcel of ancient rags of various colors.” 
He had to give up also his famous house in the Breestraat. 
By 1662 he was again a widower, and thereafter lived a no- 
madic life in the wilderness of his adopted city, shifting from 
one lodging to another with his kit ‘‘and some little wreckage 
from his collections.”’ At first his two sons, Titus and Hend- 
rikje, exercised a certain supervision of his affairs, but they 
were taken away by death, and in his last days the old painter 
was left alone, save for a daughter and a granddaughter. 

In the death-register of the Werter-Kerk of Amster- 
dam occurs thisentry: ‘‘ Tuesday, October 8th, 1669; Rem- 
brandt van Rijn, painter, on the Roozegraft, opposite the 
Doolhof. Leaves two children.”’ 

Rembrandt’s numerous paintings and prints show that 
he cared but little for the nude. He loved the beauty of 
stuffs, textures, rich colors, glowing lights and transparent 
glooms. But most of all he loved to depict character. He 
saw the beautiful beneath rags and toil-worn faces; he ap- 
preciated to the full the humor, the heroism, and the pathos 
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of daily life. ‘‘ Perhaps his best canvases were painted under 
stress of circumstances and sadness of heart,’”’ says Van 
Dyke. They reflect the spirit of a man who perceived Life 
as in a dream; to use Fromentin’s words, ‘‘as an accent of 
another world, which renders real life almost cold and makes 
it seem pale.’”’ Not only was he a master of light and shade, 
the supreme luminist, but he was without doubt the greatest 
of etchers. ‘‘He put life into what was inert,’’ said Emile 
Michel, ‘‘and expressed the immaterial and evasive sides 
of nature in breathing forms. His place is beside Michel- 
angelo, Shakespeare, and Beethoven.” 

Such the man whose portrait of himself is reproduced 
herewith, in full color. 

For Prete years (1632-1634), Rembrandt seems to have 
been especially addicted to portraiture. About forty por- 
traits can be assigned to this period, many of them produced 
evidently upon his own initiative for practice or for his 
own pleasure. ‘‘Most frequently he sat as a model to him- 
self in various kinds of attire,” says Knackfuss; 

‘we find among them curious experiments with unusu: al 
pieces of costume. . . He painted himself also in all 
kinds of disguises, now in gold-embroidered velvet mantle, 
and a hat and feathers, with the air of a nobleman; now as 
a warrior in armor and helmet, with a stern look in his eyes. 
We must not forget, in looking at such portraits, that it was 
not the master’s object to produce a likeness of his person, 
but always to solve some artistic problem in which he was 
interested, whether something which told of the inner man, 
some particular expression, or some picturesque effect of 
lighting or drapery, or all these things together.” 

This Rembrandt of the Pitti Palace, this Man with the 
Iron Collar, this Beardless Portrait, is a picture of this 
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class. The artist appears as a young man (he was twenty- 
eight at the time) of abounding health. His face, freshly 
shaven, is almost full front view, but turned slightly more 
than one would expect it to be, considering the position of 
the body, an attitude assumed by one whose eyes have not 
the same focus, or by one who is listening intently. Through 
the clear hazel eyes a thoughtfully observant spirit looks 
into the eyes of the observer. The color of the eyes is 
echoed in that of the curling yellow-brown hair, repeated 
again in the red-brown velvet cloak. The cap is black with 
hints of violet and green, thus repeating in darker tones 
the colors of the steel gorget. The doublet, a rich dark 
green, showing only at the neck, is edged with gold. A 
gold chain—Roman gold—with a pendant, holds the cloak 
in place. The mellow warmth of the whole figure is en- 
hanced by an olive-green background, vibrant with golden 
light and rusty shade. 

This polychromatic wealth is the surprise Rembrandt’s 
canvases have in store for one who has known his work 
only through photographs and engravings. The rather 
forced chiaroscuro of the reproductions disappears as by 
magic, shot through and through with the radiance of 
glowing color,—not brilliant color, like that of Rubens and 
the great Italians, but color subdued and rich, coming to its 
full intensity only in the smallest areas. 

This portrait of Rembrandt is justly popular. At first 
glance it seems all accidental, instantaneous, a lucky snap- 
shot. Upon closer study it seems composed with consum- 
mate skill, for it is perfectly balanced within its frame with 
every rhythm of light and dark, and every rhythm of color 
faultlessly graded and ordered with reference to the center 
of interest. The series of tones in the chain, no two values 
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alike, culminate in the clasp; in the robe, beneath the clasp; 
in the cloak, on the fold near the rivets of the collar; in 
the collar, near the face; in the edge of the doublet, beneath 
the chin; in the face, on the nose; in the background, at the 
right shoulder; all, as near as possible to the central axis 
of the composition. The light is strongest on the steel gor- 
get, but being cool and pale in color, the eye immediately 
forsakes it for the ripe warm hues of the lips and the com- 
pelling contrasts of the eyes. 

The finery is attractive indeed, but the face is more at- 
tractive.} The personality is sufficient to subordinate the 
trappings. The man is first. ‘“‘A miracle of light and shade,’’ 
says Grant Allen. “‘A superb portrait,” says Miss Cruttwell. 
But, best of all, it is a consummate work of fine art, as beau- 
tiful in color as a November twilight. 

















Plate I. North quadrangle of the Dundee Technical College and School of Art. On the left 
is the textile department 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 


By T. DELGATY DUNN 
HEADMASTER 

HE existence of such recent educational agencies as 

the College which forms the subject of this article 
proves that the question of vocational schools and colleges 
has passed beyond the stage of mere discussion. 

Though by no means the largest¥or most complete 
technical college in Scotland, the College of Dundee may 
be taken as so far typical of the class of institutions some- 
times called ‘“‘working men’s colleges.’”’ 

Since the foundation of St. Andrews University in 1411, 
Scotland has continued to sustain a reputation for academic 
learning, while her parochial schools, instituted by John 
Knox in 1560, have distinguished her as a country where the 
benefits of a primary education were early esteemed and 
sought after. Technical Schools and Colleges are of much 
more recent growth, though evening Classes or ‘‘night 
schools”? were instituted nearly a century ago. 
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In this country the system of apprenticeship still holds 
good, though without the binding force which was in oper- 
ation until recent times. Sub-division of labor, and the 
use of labor-saving machines, have been largely instru- 
mental in forcing young men, who have entered upon a 
definite business, to seek the help of experienced teachers, 
to obtain insight into aspects and details of their work, 
unobtainable in the factory or workshop. Under the old 
system of apprenticeship, the apprentice lived with his 
employer and was brought into close and immediate contact 
with his craft, receiving first-hand and full initiation into 
the art and science of the particular industry to which he 
intended to devote his life. 

That was the advantage: its drawbacks lay in the fact 
that the apprentice had no opportunity of advancement 
beyond his master’s position, no other source of knowledge 
or well-spring of experience being open to him. 

Modern industrial life puts a premium on readiness, 
quickness and intelligence of perception, rapid comprehen- 
sion, and the ability to translate these into immediate 
action with resource and sagacity. Soon, it may be, youths 
will learn their trade or craft exclusively in the Technical 
School or College, where definite principles take the place 
of ‘rule of thumb,” and the equipment is independent of 
the stage of progress of the shop or factory. More and more 
it is being recognized, that while the race may not be always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, yet sluggishness 
and weakness are no assets with which to combat the daily 
increasing industrial competition which roarks the age. 

In Seotland the Continuation Classes, conducted by the 
School Boards, serve as a connecting link between the 
Primary School and the Central Institutions, of which the 
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Dundee! Technical College is a type. To the latter, stu- 
dents do not pass direct after leaving school (normally at 
the age of fourteen years), but they attend continuation 
classes to consolidate their primary education, and learn 
such subjects as will prepare them to take the best and 
fullest advantage of the more advanced and ‘specialized 
subjects bearing on the trade or occupation upon which 
they have now entered. Each Central School or College 
prepares its own courses of study in accordance with the 
particular needs of the district which it represents. Thus, 
while Dundee offers courses for engineers, joiners and masons, 
cabinet-makers, plumbers, and many other trades to be 
found in every large district, the special needs of the city as 
the center of the Jute industry are particularly attended to. 

All courses are graded, embodying practical as well as 
theoretical work, and the School Diploma is awarded upon 
the completion of a definite course. The possession of a 
Diploma carries with it the guarantee of a sustained and 
specialized training in some particular branch of trade or 
industry, which proves a most valuable asset to the student 
seeking employment. While the completion of an appren- 
ticeship, served in a workshop only, indicated that the lad 
had duly labored for so many years, the Diploma bears 
on its face the hall-mark of endeavor, and _ successful 
achievement, and the even more valuable possession of 
such moral grit, as should enable him to rank among the 
lieutenants, if not the captains, of industry. 

The Dundee Technical College and School of Art 
was erected to continue and develop the work which was 
begun in the Dundee Technical Institute. The latter was 
built and endowed in terms of a bequest by Sir David Baxter, 
of Kilmaron, Baronet, Merchant in Dundee, who died in 
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1872. He directed his Testamentary Trustees to appropri- 
ate £10,000 out of his estate in acquiring ground and erect- 
ing the necessary buildings for a ‘“‘ Mechanics’ Institution”’ 
which it was his wish to establish in Dundee or in the im- 





Plate II. Entrance doorway. The gates were designed in the School of Art by Philip 


R. Paul 


mediate neighborhood, for the education of boys or young 
men in ‘‘those branches of learning necessary or useful for 
working mechanics and other craftsmen,’ and also to set 
apart and invest the further sum of £10,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Institution. At the time of Sir David Baxter’s 
death, his Trustees found that the funds provided were 
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inadequate, and it was not till 1887 that they were able to 
take action in the matter. 

The Trustees then erected with the original donation 
and the interest which had accrued to it the building called 
the Technical Institute, and they were able to offer in 1888 


_a syllabus of classes to be taught partly therein and partly 


in the adjoining buildings of University College. The work 
was gradually extended, and in 1901 it was necessary to 
increase the accommodation by renting two sets of work- 
shops. Changes in the regulations of the Scotch Education 
Department made it desirable, in 1902, to reorganize all 
the existing Evening Technical Classes in* Dundee under 
one authority, and this involved the taking over by the 
Institute Trustees of the classes which had for many years 
been successfully carried on by the Managers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in their own buildings. Con- 
tinued growth in the number of students made it advisable 
in 1906 to raise the entrance standard. By the co-operation 
of the School Board, all Preparatory Technical and Art 
Classes, including the elementary work formerly done in 
the Institute and Y. M. C. A. building, were provided for 
young students in the Schools and Academies of the School 
Board. This arrangement afforded more space for higher 
work, but the scattered nature of the Institute Classes was 
not satisfactory. In order to concentrate the work and to 
provide the workshops and laboratories required for a mod- 
ern technical education, steps were taken in 1906 to secure 
a new school. Largely by the personal exertions of Mr. 
William Henderson, the Chairman of the Committee, local 
subscriptions, and grants from the Education Department, 
money was raised for their object. The Technical College 
was erected, and classes were begun in September, 1909, 
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Plate III. 1. Electrical engineering laboratory. 2. The plumbers’ workshop; model towers, 


windows, trap doors, etc., are provided for plumbing practice. 
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the following year seeing the completion of the adminis- 
trative block and the School of Art. So far the site and 
buildings have cost £80,000, and a considerable sum will 
still have to be expended before the buildings considered 
necessary are completed. 

The subjects taught in the College classes are still 
“‘those branches of learning necessary and useful for working 





Plate IV 1 Electrical engineering laboratory 2 Life room, Dundee School of Art. 
3. House painters’ workshop. Cubicles with real towers, windows, and fireplaces 
are provided for practice and the spaces above the entrance for practicing 
upon. The spaces above the entrance are used for sign writing. 


mechanics and other craftsmen.” There are no classes in 
English, ancient or modern languages, commercial or do- 
mestic subjects. These are provided by the Dundee School 
Board. 

The buildings of the College are grouped around two 
open quadrangles, and provide adequate accommodation 
of classrooms, laboratories and workshops for the School of 
Art, Building Trades, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
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Engineering, and Textile Departments. In addition to 
the large area occupied by these important sections, the 
necessary classrooms and laboratories of the Chemical, 
Physical and Natural Sciences are provided; while other 
subjects such as Naval architecture and Lithography are 
included. The Navigation and the Marine Engineering 
School of the Port of Dundee are also fully accommodated 
in the College. Administrative offices, Board Room, 
Library, and Reading Room, Examination and Lecture 
Hall are all housed in the front block. The illustrations 
will, however, convey a better idea of the size and equipment 
of some of these than a lengthened description. It should 
be noted that the photographs were taken during the sum- 
mer vacation, when most of the apparatus had been stored 
for safety. 

The equipment of the College is as extensive as possible, 
and in all respects up-to-date. The machinery in the textile, 
engineering and electrical departments is of the most modern 
type. Tools are placed in the students’ hands such as they 
will have to use in the workshop, and are provided free: 
the experimental apparatus in the mechanical and physical 
laboratories is of the latest and best obtainable—in short, 
the fairest and finest opportunity of entering on their life’s 
business is offered students, not only for their own sakes, 
but for the welfare of the industry they have elected to 
follow. A Technical College of all places cannot afford 
to be a museum of mechanical relics, but must be abreast 
of the times in every detail. It must educate if anything 
in advance of the manufacturer, not years behind him. 
As to the type of the equipment: whilst first ‘of all cover- 
ing local requirements, it goes as far beyond them as possible. 
One of the great aims of the College is to provide an ex- 
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Plate V. Designs for block printed floor coverings in three and four colors 
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tension of knowledge, widen opportunity, and give broad- 
ness of instruction, the narrowness: of which was the one 
great defect of the old system of apprenticeship. 

An important section of the College is devoted to the 
School of Art; co-related in all its classes with the practical 
work of such sections as House-painting and decoration, 
Cabinet-making, Wood-carving, Lithography, Textiles, etc. 
It is, moreover recognized by the Government as being 
one of the Scottish Central Schools for specialized and cul- 
tural art instruction. It is more and more being recognized 
that a School of Art is not instituted for the production 
of amateurish still-life studies, or even the making of artists; 
but that serious study, with a positive bearing on the busi- 
ness of students in matters pertaining to drawing, painting, 
modeling and design, is the real function of such a school, 
and that a workman only becomes a craftsman when his 
knowledge of his business embraces the artistic as well as 
the practical possibilities of it. 

What is the value of all this provision for+Technical 
education, to the student, to the community, and to the 
country? Can it be doubted for a moment that the stu- 
dent profits immensely by association with other young 
men, likeminded with himself? The teacher, himself a 
specialist, and usually an enthusiast, brings to the subject 
under consideration, a freshness and interest unknown to 
the lad whose horizon is limited to the “use and wont” 
of the workshop, the prejudices of older men, and the jeal- 
ousies of his shop-mates. Time was, when the greatest 
difficulty any young man encountered in endeavoring 
to improve his education lay in the sneers and scoffs of 
his fellow-workers, themselves indifferent to progress, hide- 
bound by tradition, and intensely jealous of any other 
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Plate VI. Designs for damask table cloths, by pupils of the Dundee School of Art. 
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acquiring what they themselves felt they lacked. That 
time has passed or is rapidly passing; the young men who 
formerly strove are now foremen, managers, or employers, 
and they appreciate the position. Many employers, indeed, 
now stipulate that their apprentices must attend classes, 
and in some cases, they pay their fees, or offer monetary 
encouragement to the lads upon their obtaining class cer- 
tificates for attendance and progress. 

As a community is an aggregate of individuals, the 
influence of the individual, multiplied by the number attend- 
ing College, serves in a measure to indicate the value of 
the instruction to the Community. Last session there were 
1500 students taught in the Classes of the College and School 
of Art, this being the first year that the new buildings were 
opened. Every year has marked a steady increase in the 
numbers, while the standard of efficiency has been main- 
tained or increased. The training of our people in Art, 
Commerce and Manufacture, to enable them to live in 
comfort by fitting them for their work, should amount to 
an instinct of self-preservation. Such vocational Schools 
and Colleges directly tend to raise the work of our artisans 
and craftsmen above that ordinary level of mediocrity of 
which we have too much in every walk of life. The train- 
ing creates a healthy appetite for learning; inspires the 
imagination for research; and is the direct and only impulse 
to. creative or original work. 

















GOOD IDEAS 


SUGGESTED BY THE EXPERIENCE AND AFTERTHOUGHT 
OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS, AND DERIVED FROM THI 
WORK OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


N response to Mr. Bailey’s request for correlated work done in ungraded 

schools, I am presenting some things from our Briggsville Rural Training 
School, which Miss Ayer, the local teacher, has collected with some difficulty. 
They are very highly valued by those who produce them. 

Plate I. No. 1 is a cream-colored curtain made and decorated for the 
schoolroom. The flower motive was taken from the school garden. Mary 
Eddy (14 yrs.) did the hem-stitching, Robert Mausert (14 yrs.) designed and 
cut the stencil, Isabella Fyfe (13 yrs.) did the stenciling. Robert cut the 
spots of the design from felt and with wood produced the block which was 
used successfully in school. 

No. 2 is a bureau scarf. Charles Cyr (11 yrs.) originated the design, 
carved the block, and did the printing. A piece of figured burlap was printed 
by Elizabeth Patterson (13 yrs.), which was so admired that a lady in the 
community ordered muslin curtains having a similar design. George Brown 
(14 yrs.) adapted the design and carved the block, Charles Cyr and Robert 
Williams (14 yrs.) printed the curtain, No. 3, in violet and yellow-green. 


MARY A. PEARSON 


Strate Normat Scuoot, Norra Apbpams, Massacnus&tTrs 
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Plate I Block printing from the Briggsville Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


Plate II. Our Christmas event this year took the form of a doll’s bazaar, 
presided over by our darling school doll, Dorothea Dorr. The children never 
tired of working for her. I am sending a photograph of some of the results. 
We now see that the arrangement of the articles is not perfect but as all the 
work is done amid great inconvenience and out of school hours or in short 
periods allowed because of exceptionally good work in other subjects, we some- 
times fall short of our ideals. The little red schoolhouse is the work of Gerald 
Fitzgerald (13 yrs.). The seven-room house, built of packing boxes with 
felt paper roofing, is “‘contract work’’ done by Fred Martin (13 yrs.) and his 
brother Carl (8 yrs.). They and their employees did the work before and 
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Plate Il. The Dolls’ Bazaar. Work by the children of the Grass Valley School, Cal. 
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after school, using a corner of the room as a workshop. Lessons in patienc« 
and perseverance were not the least of the benefits derived by the builders. 
GRACE E. EVERETT 
Supervisor oF Drawinec, Grass VALLEY, CAL. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


The making of things may well receive special emphasis during Novem- 
ber and December, for the reason that during those two months occur Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, popular festivals which furnish many a motive for 








Plate III. A bow! of plenty and a wish-bone message, by primary children 


productive effort. In the primary grades, freehand cutting from paper and 
the making of the simplest objects in cardboard, involving the geometric 
figures and the use of color, are perhaps most widely possible. 

THE CORNUCOPIA. This symbol of plenty (found on page 218) is 
a good problem in the lowest grades. The shape of the horn may be cut from 
paper, and various fruits and vegetables cut from other pieces of paper of 
appropriate color may be arranged at will to produce a pleasing effect. 

Another form of the same idea is shown in Plate III, a bow! ‘of fruit 
by Hazel Burns, Augusta, Me. 

THANKSGIVING INVITATIONS. The writing of cards of invitation 
and the making of an envelope of the right size and shape for mailing them 
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Plate [V. Covers of Thanksgiving folders, paper-cutting and pencil work combined 


has been found to be a good project in many schools. The form need not be 
so highly developed as that shown in Plate III by Harold Gray, of Berwyn, 
Ill., but that is a good example of this kind of work. 


‘THANKSGIVING FOLDERS. These assume a variety of forms. 
Plate IV gives three examples, two from pupils under the direction of Miss 
Elva Alexander, Oxford, Pa., the third suggested by the design upon the cover 
of a Thanksgiving story by Gustav Vehn, Stockton, Cal. These are of green 
paper, the decorations being made by paper-cutting. A colored pencil was 

aren used for the lettering. 


----\ THANKSGIVING PICTURES 
‘\ MOUNTED. Plate V shows the draw- 
ing of an easel mount for a little picture 

a of Priscilla. Place the picture upon a 
sheet of gray paper, and with a pin prick 
= through the corners of the picture to 


show the size and shape of the opening, 
/ . YS a. Next draw the rectangle shown in 
he F , § a ° ° ° a 

a | a the illustration by dotted lines. This 


determines the width of frame. Notice 
carefully the spacing. The laps, c, fold 
Plate V. The drawing of an easel mount ack and hold thetpicture in place 

to be made from paper when pasted. The laps, d, bend back- 
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ward at right angles to the face of the picture, thus forming the supports. 
The degree to which the picture tips backward is determined by the angle, 
s. Plate VI shows a picture mounted according to this plan. 


THE THANKSGIVING STORY. Of course this will be told again and 
again, and illustrated in all sorts of ways. The actual facts with historic 
illustrations may be found in the most available form in the Thanksgiving 
Packet published by the Atkinson, Mentzer Company. The children enjoy mak- 

















Plate Vl. A picture with the easel mount. A delight- 


ful third grade problem 


ing illustrations of the crude log houses, of the Indians bringing in wild tur- 
keys, of the first Thanksgiving dinner, etc. An unusually good example of the 
illustrative drawing little children produce is shown in Plate VII, the Ply- 
mouth Settlement, drawn by Emery Nudd Cleaves, an eight year old boy in 
Newburyport, Mass. Another typical drawing full of the spirit of the occa- 
sion from a child’s point of view is shown in the lower part of Plate VII. This 
is by Howard Dow, a nine year old boy in Sioux City, Iowa. 





PILGRIM UTENSILS. These furnish fascinating subjects for paper 
cutting and making. The odd shaped guns of the pioneers, bows and arrows 
of the Indians, the great pot slung within its tripod over the fire, the primitive 
tables, chairs and other furniture may all be worked out in various ways and 
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Plate VII. Illustrations for the Pilgrim Thanksgiving, by primary children 


with good results. Plate VIII gives the flat of a Pilgrim cradle made by pri- 
mary children under the direction of Miss Anna Bier, Greenville, Ohio. The 
completed cradle is shown in Plate IX. 
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Plate VIII. The flat of a Pilgrim cradle by Miss Anna Bier, Greenville, Ohio 





Plate IX. The cradle made from paper. A good third grade problem 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


In these grades the making of objects should continue, the objects be- 
coming increasingly complicated and the materials used covering a wider range; 
paper, cardboard, cloth, leather, and thin wood being followed by objects 
constructed of wood and metal. In the early grammar grades the emphasis 
may well be placed upon Thanksgiving and Christmas, and objects consistent 
therewith, but in the upper grades the projects should correspond with the 
larger interests of the children. 


PLACE CARDS. Plate X gives a few of an extended series of place 
cards designed and drawn by Donald McClure, an eleven year old boy in the 
Park Street School, Trinidad, Colorado. The originals were drawn in color 
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Plate X. Such place cards as these, designed and colored by an eleven-year-old boy in 
Trinidad, Col., are sure to give an auspicious opening to any Thanksgiving dinner 


and reflect a good deal of sly wit. Other forms of place cards are shown in 
Plate XI. The central one is adapted from a drawing by Jennie Means, a 
thirteen year old pupil in Portland, Me. The place cards at left and right 
are by pupils under the direction of Miss Elva Alexander, Oxford, Pa. In 








Plate XI. Place cards admit of great variety of treatment, as intermediate grade pupils 
anywhere will quickly prove to the teacher who gives them a chance 
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these the objects are in silhouette, the ground being utilized as the place for 
the name. Plate XII shows another form of the place card where the figure 
is made to stand erect upon the edge of the card by means of a little paper 
support at the back. This device also comes from Oxford, Pa. 


THANKSGIVING BOOKLETS. Plates XII] A and XIIIB show the 


covers of such booklets from different parts of the country. The first is a 
fifth grade cover from Oxford, Pa. The second is by a seventh grade pupil, 














Plate XII. A place card in the form of a standing Pilgrim hunter 


in the same town. The third is by Harold K. Robinson, Steubenville, Ohio. 
The fourth, Whittier’s ‘The Huskers,” is the work of Fern Hendricks, eleven 
years old, Ottawa, Ill. The fifth, “The Thanksgiving Story,” comes from 
Gustav Vehn, (13 yrs.), Stockton, Cal. The sixth is by Agda Anderson (13 
yrs.), Edwardsville, Ill. The seventh is a prize illustrated essay by Clarence 
H. Crawford, Steubenville, Ohio. The eighth is another prize essay by Isabel 
Terrien, a sixth grade pupil, Bristol, Conn. 


CALENDARS. Among useful and inexpensive gifts easily made by 
children, the calendar holds first place. Plate XIV shows one of the annual 
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calendars issued for several years now by the Renfrew Grammar School, 
Adams, Mass. The design is the result of competition among the pupils; 
the work of the successful competitor is reproduced by a zinc plate-and printed 
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Covers for Thanksgiving booklets, by grammar grade children from 
various parts of the country 


Plate XIIILA 


upon the calendar mount, to which the calendar pads are fastened. These 
calendar mounts are then colored by the children, so that no two of the many 
hundreds distributed through the homes of the town are alike. The Renfrew 
School calendar in Adams has now assumed the importance in that town of 
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an institution. No family with children in the Renfrew School would think 
of keeping house without one. 

In the same plate is another successful school calendar, that published 
by the Washington Irving High School of New York City. This design also 
is the result of competition but was not afterwards hand-colored. Plate XV 
shows a more ambitious but equally successful calendar issued by the seventh 
grade pupils, Cedar Rapids, lowa, under the direction of Miss Emma Grattan, 





Plate XIII B 


Supervisor of Drawing. Here is Miss Grattan’s own statement beneath the 
cover of this handsome document: 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 


It may be seen that this calendar is of a nature to embody what has been previously studied 
in the drawing classes during the autumn months. The work shows the plant motive, color 
harmony and the various steps taken to lead the pupils to a knowledge of the treatment of a 
finished product. 

During September and October we gave our entire attention to the study of plant life— 
its use in composition and design, preparatory to an application of these. Although everything 
made may not attain to a very high standard of technique, it is a means of forming the habit of 
thinking a way through things—of learning to respect the work of their own hands, so that it 
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School Calendars __.,- 




















Plate XIV. Two model school calendars. A problem which may be worked out satisfacto- 
rily in the upper grades of any grammar school having a teacher of the right sort 


may come to be for them a study of great interest, care and love; and later, they will feel their 
worth and dignity as producers, as one of the prime factors of well organized and more complete 
life. 
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Plate XV. Cover and monthly pages of a handsome calendar published by seventh grade 
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children, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Through the nature drawing, we come not to nature merely, but to her very spirit and splen- 
dor, as is expressed not alone in the children’s drawings, but also in their testimonials on these 
pages. They were asked to write briefly, how the art work had helped them. A free expression 


10 I) { 
dik Uh dh Eh ABA 
Other Testimonials 


Other Testimonials 


PD RAGING has taught me to 
love the flowers, bieds, and 
beautiful pictures. 5 0 


Tie Deauty of Met ties in its 
nearness to nature. 
Fint work produces a pleasant 
variation from the daily tasks BACH piece of Aiet tells os 


of the school room. L. W a beautiful story 


Arr Is the joy of my life. 
‘The Art work is one of the studies 
| have enjoyed mostly in school. 
Firt work is one of the studies 
of my life which belped me to 
know beautiful things when seen. 
Av 


FART work bas shown me the 
beautiful colors of nature. MB 


DRAGIHONG has taught me to 
be patient and not to give up 
the first time, 


DRAGGING bynes me the most but try many times. #. x 


and bappi 
of any thing in my life. L. 5 





FPRAWING is the Art of Educa- 
tion, so draw witb all 
FART ts @ gift of nature and ex- your might. Rk. M 
presses beauty in color harmony. 
Avt work is the most beautiful 
study to me that we have in sehool. 
H. H. 


FART work is the most beautiful 
work. Art work is the 
joy of my life. &.K 
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Plate XVI. Two pages from the Cedar Rapids calendar giving the opinions of the children 
themselves as to the value of art instruction 


of their individual opinions was desired and secured. In quoting their happy responses, mis- 
spelled words have been corrected, but the diction, punctuation and composition of sentences 
remain unchanged and entire. 
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Plate XVII. Transportation models made by German children 
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Plate XVIII. Models of appliances for transporting, storing, and utilizing the harvest, 
by German children 
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It is regretted that we cannot print the whole four hundred thoughts which were expreased 
in countless delightful ways and which show appreciation of what art has done and is doing for 
the world, and their ability to recognize the beautiful and rightly to enjoy it. 

The love of making something beautiful lies in the heart of every girl and boy. If by 
aiding them to express themselves beautifully we can at the same time help them to get facts 
necessary for their education, are we not guiding their steps to happiness and better things? 
As Emerson expresses it, ‘A man is relieved and gay when he has put his heart into his work 


and done his best." 


It will be seen that the monthly pages of the calendar contain testimonials 
by the children themselves as to the value of art instruction. Plate XVI gives 
two pages of other testimonials. In the calendar these pages were followed 
by three others, giving the names of pupils whose designs were accepted for 
the calendar and the names of 276 others who assisted in the color work. 
The coloring was really the crowning glory of the whole. No two pages were 
alike yet all were so well colored in quiet tones that each calendar presented 
a most gratifying harmony of color. 





= at cet tal, 


Plate XIX A troupe of Star Performers, and a movable stage, by German school children 
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MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. Plate XVII is reproduced from 
Praxis, a German publication dealing with handicraft, published by B. G. 
Teubner, Leipsic. It shows a railroad train, an ox-cart, and other means of 
transportation quite necessary in moving the harvest. All these objects 
were constructed originally by grammar grade children in Germany from card- 
board, thin wood, etc. 


STORE HOUSES. Barns, silos, elevators, and warehouses of various 
sorts offer other good problems in construction. Plate XVIII is also taken 
from Praxis. The upper portion shows a German barn, bags of grain, carts, 
etc. The lower illustration shows the fruit, vegetables and other food sup- 
plies in a miniature kitchen cabinet, the work of grammar grade children. 


PUPPET SHOWS. Plate XIX is reproduced from Kind und Kunst, 
a German art and craft educational paper, no longer published. The plate 
suggests a delightful educational project. It is safe to say that any school 
which would work out for itself an original puppet play with a miniature 
theatre and the comic puppets themselves could, by means of it, give enter- 
tainments which would yield considerable revenue for any school purpose 
whatever. The puppet show is also a delightful means of entertaining guests, 
Thanksgiving afternoon or evening. 


CLOCK GOLF GAME. New games for the playground are always 
acceptable, especially when the children can share in their construction. The 
project here explained can be made in an ordinary class room by intermediate 
grade pupils, with a few tools, at little expense. Of course, if shop equipment 
is available, it would be wiser to use it 

The game of Clock golf or Lawn golf, is more familiar to young and old 
in Great Britain than in our own country and it was while watching a group of 
people play it in Edinburgh that the inspiration came to have our children 
construct and enjoy the “clock face” of green and white. It seemed to fit in 
admirably where the division of the circle was to be taught and Roman numer- 
als studied in arithmetic. 


The game consists of twelve numerals arranged like a clock face upon a 
fairly level lawn. Plate XX. The circle for guidance in placing the lower 
edge of letters should be from 20 to 24 feet in diameter, although a smaller 
circle is possible. In addition to the numerals, there should be a cup or rim 
of metal about five inches in diameter, placed in the center of the clock face. 
An ordinary tin can will serve the purpose if it is trimmed smoothly at the 
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top, but a rim of metal riveted together would afford an excellent problem 
in metal work. In place of putting sticks, if none are available, hockey 
sticks can be used. Each player “holes out,” in golf parlance, from each figure 
of the clock face in turn, endeavoring to place the ball in the cup each time 
with the fewest possible strokes. The player completing the circle with the 
fewest strokes wins. 

The game can also be laid out on a more rolling lawn and a dozen cups 
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Plate XX 


placed at varying distances from the numerals, affording excellent practice 
in putting. 

Concerning the construction of the numerals, the first experiment was 
tried with ordinary laths. Rulers, try-squares, cross cut or back saws, ham- 
mers and a few chisels and knives were the tools used. The project was 
explained to the children and full sized drawings of the numerals placed on 
the board or drawn out on paper. From these, they counted the number of 
I’s, V’s, X’s and cross-bar pieces required and the size of each piece. The 
children were then divided into groups and assigned certain parts, one pupil 
in each group or combination of groups being responsible for the assembling 
of the letters. Technical steps were explained and demonstrated, and indus- 
trial work commenced with a vim. It is usually wise to assign the half-lapped 
construction on the V’s and X’s to the more capable pupils. 
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Plate XXI. Pen drawings from the flower of the cobcea in various positions and stages of 
development 
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Planed strips of wood *¢” or 19” in thickness are better than the laths. 


The letters can be made from 8” to 12” in height, keeping good proportions 
for width. 

After nailing the parts with fine brads, drive a 11" wire nail through top 
and bottom of each numeral, to serve to hold it in place in the ground. Two 
coats of white enamel paint put the final touch upon the construction of the 
game, unless a box is made to hold it when not in use on the lawn or playground 

LILLIAN A. PHILLIPS 


Simmons Couiece, Boston, MassacnuserrTs 


273 Plate XXII. A study of the wild carrot in hard pencii 
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HIGH SCHOOL—FREEHAND DIVISION 


The late fall offers plenty of beautiful material for study in the school 
studio, both for purely representative drawing or for purposes of design. 
Plate X-XI, showing various details of the cobcea scandens, suggests the sort 





Plate XXIII Blue print from the actual blossom of the wild carrot. 


of sheets that pupils should be induced to make so far as their skill may per- 
mit. This plant, a beautiful climbing vine, reaching up some fifteen feet or 
more, has delightful surprises in its many phases of bud, flower and later seed 
forms. Its tendrils are an endless variety of spirals. These drawings were 
made in September, and are not offered as a plant available in November, 
especially in cold latitudes. In the place of this are plenty of other nature 
motives crowded with beauty. The Thanksgiving festival will bring inspira- 
tion for the drawing of corn in many ways, of the squash and pumpkin, all 
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three of which, as to growth of stalks, leaves and fruit, in general appearance 
and in detail, have never had enough justice done them. 
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Plate XXIV. Suggestions for circular treatment of the wild rose motive (October outline). 
adaptable with few modifications to work in stenciling, block printing, leather, or metal 


Another method of approach to the drawing of natural forms is presented 
in the two cuts of the wild carrot, frequently called Queen Anne’s lace. Every 
added summer of observation of this beautiful common weed brings new sur- 
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prises and convictions as to its wonderful range of forms from earliest bud forms 
to the dried dead stalks in the cold fields. 

The method of approach suggested is that of having several studies of 
the same object made by the same pupil, in different mediums. Of the two 
shown here, one, Plate XXII, is made in hard pencil, for the noting of sharp 
accurate forms, and the other by blue printing from the actual flower. For 
the printing of this latter Plate (XXIII) much of the full blown flower had to 
be carefully clipped off with sharp scissors, preserving such, however, as would 
give the real character of the plant while lying reasonably flat in the printing 
frame. Other studies, not shown here, were made in pen and ink, wash, soft 
pencil, etc., at various stages of the plant’s growth 

The circular design (Plate XXIV) is a suggested treatment, capable of 
many variations, and adapted within proper limits and with intelligent modi- 
fications to different crafts, of the wild rose shown in two plates of the October 
issue. 

School publications are a regular feature in many high schools and give 
a wide field for the display of the best art work of the school. Good lettering 
and initials are in constant demand for covers, titles and beginnings of articles. 
Fine examples of such lettering should be constantly within sight. Together 
with the lettering is the opportunity for decorative head and tail pieces and 
side panels. In the September School Arts Book were two or three of such 
decorative panels at the sides of titles. One is shown at the head of the School 
Arts Guild section, based on the water lily motif. With these suggestions the 
more advanced pupils may produce with their own motives and devices panels 
adapted to the needs of each school. 

HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


University Hieo Scuoor, Caicaco, ILLINors 
Copyright Reserved. 


HIGH SCHOOL—MECHANICAL DIVISION 


PLATE 4. A problem to draw a line parallel to a given line, making 
use of the problem of erecting a perpendicular to a line. (Plate 3 

A problem of drawing a line parallel to a given line passing through a 
given point. 

A problem of constructing a pentagon within a given circle. 

A problem in projection when the object is turned at an angle in plan. 
Draw plan first. In a previous problem (Plate 3) the elevation or front view 
was first drawn at an angle. Compare the two problems. 
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A problem where the principles of the turned plan or top view are applied 
to the working drawing of a table. 


The elevation or front view should not be completed by the instructor 
before worked out by the pupil 

PLATE 5. A problem to bisect an angle. 

A problem of constructing an angle equal to a given angle. 


























A problem in projection of the top and front views of a cone. Draw top 
view first. 

A problem in projection of the top, front and side views of an hexagonal 
pyramid. Use the profile plane, A B, for revolving the top view 90 degrees 
to obtain the side view. 

A problem in projection showing the four views of a series of three rect- 
angular planes. Make use of Problem 1 on this Plate. 

The working drawings of a bolt head. Note the formula which is a 
United States Standard rule for dimensions. 
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PLATES 6 AND 6a. Plate 6a shows the work as sketched on cross 
sectioned paper from the instructor’s drawing and explanation, and is the 
only data from which the pupil works in making a finished drawing. 

A problem to draw a reverse curve between two points passing through 
a third point in line with the first two. 
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A problem of drawing an arc or circle tangent to two lines, giving what is 
known as a fillet, and a circle tangent to a line and a circle. 

The first problem is applied to the gutter moulding, and the second prob- 
lem to the fillets in the face plate. 

A problem in projection where the plans or top views of two objects are 
alike, yet representing objects of different outlines. This shows the necessity 
of at least two views when a working drawing is made. 


HARRY LeROY JONES . 


Enoeuise Higs Scuoor, SomeRvILLte, Massacnuserrs 
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‘ MISCELLANEOUS 


DECORATIVE BORDER FOR THE BLACKBOARD. Let the unit 
for th® border be secured through competition, a group of vegetables being 
the motive. Teach the children that the mere repetition of a group does not 
’ produce a border unless the lines in the group are so arranged as to link to- 
gether all the elements in a rhythmic series through which the movement 
rises and falls. When a good unit has been secured, rule a horizontal line 9” 
from the top of the blackboard and have one unit drawn and enough of it 
repeated to show how the pattern fits together. Trace the unit on transparent 
bond paper, run it through the sewing-machine without thread, or have the 
little children prick the outline with a pin, and thus make a transfer for the 
pattern which may be repeated by pouncing with an eraser charged with chalk 
dust. A good strong outline with touches of charcoal, as shown in the illus- 





tration, will give a satisfactory effect. If, however, the children demand 
color, it may be added with colored chalk used very lightly, just enough to 
hint at the natural colors but not enough to destroy the unity of effect 


BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. This calendar continues the series 
already started The decora- A , 
tive panel should be the result Do. 5 ‘ 
of a competition among the 
students. It should be based f 
on seed-packs with which the 
children are familiar. In the 
illustration the subject is the 
barberry, one of the most dec- 
orative shrubs in New England / 
pastures in the month of No- 
vember. In some sections of / 
the country the cranberry 
might be an appropriate mo- / 
tive. In others the mountain ) 





ash or the rose or the trumpet 
flower. If color is added it 
should be with discretion, and 


at least one color in the panel ( P 
should be echoed in the little Giese 
ornaments in the calendar pad. (°. et 18 | 
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HOME WORK 


PHOTOGRAPH EASEL. No.5. Material, a sheet of brass, 24 gauge, 
5% "x 6%". Transfer the pattern to the brass. Cut upon the full lines. 
Bend upon the dotted lines to the form shown in plan at C. 


Upon this easel 
a cabinet photograph may be satisfactorily displayed.* 


A TABLE TILE. No. 6. Material, piece of wood 14” thick and 55%” 
square, a sheet of brass 414” square, gauge 30, and round-headed brass tacks 
A great variety of brautiful patterns may be easily produced. A few simple 
ones are shown in the illustration. To make the first of these, draw on the 
brass a square )4” smaller all around, that is, 344” on a side. 


In the corners 
of this square, add 14” squares. 


Cut out the center, leaving a cross-shaped 


*For material, design, and directions write to 


the School Arts Publishing Company, 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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opening within the square frame of brass. From the piece removed from the 
center, cut a circle 14" in diameter. By means of an awl or sharpened nail, 
punch holes for the tacks, being careful to have these well arranged so as to 
add to the beauty of the pattern. See the illustration.* Drive in the tacks 
to an equal depth so as to secure a uniform appearance. A wooden tile of 
this kind will not mar the table. The tack heads lift the coffee-pot away 
from the surface of the wood.t 


* For this particular pattern of tile we are indebted to Miss Annie B. Parker, Supervisor 
of Drawing, Reading, Mass. 

+ For material, design, and directions write to the School Arts Publishing Company 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


























THE REAL THING IN MANUAL ARTS 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
STATE NORMAL PRACTICE SCHOOL 


W. J. SuTHERLAND, PresipeNtT. V. M. Russet, MANUAL ARTS 
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1. Toy furniture by fourth grade children. 2. Furniture in use in a kindergarten, made by 
fifth grade children. 3 and 4. Farming implements by fifth and sixth grade children 
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Playground apparatus made by sixth grade children. There is nothing better under the sun 
& 


than that boys and girls enjoy the fruit of their labors 
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Model of a pile driver. 2. Model of a wind-mill. 3. Model of a prospecting 


4. Model of a mining pump. All these were made by seventh grade 


children studying local industries. 


*That each should in his house abicd« 


Therefore was the world so wide.”’ 





drill. 


























1. A mantel made by upper grade children to help the lower grade children celebrate Christ- 
mas. The other illustrations show full-size furniture made by eighth grade children 
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EDITORIAL 


NE spring morning in Chicago, at the time of the Colum- 

bian Exposition, I noticed from the window of the Illinois 
Central train one of the most beautiful color effects I have 
ever seen. 

The upper sky was blue, paling to gray and warming to 
a purple towards the invisible horizon. The waters of the 
lake in the foreground were a clear deep blue-green, fading 
gradually into the purple mystery of the distance. Through 
the vapors the red-orange disk of the early sun was visible. 
This picture would not have been especially notable—I 
had seen the like of so much of it many times before—had 
it not been that through the middle distance swept an erratic 
band of yellow-green. This band seemed ~mottled with 
violet, violet that quivered and shimmered with rose beneath 
the steady circle of the sun. As a result the yellow-green 
band was of extraordinary brilliancy. Above it twinkled 
the white wings of a thousand gulls. The picture was of 
startling beauty. As I was enjoying it to the full, into my 
mind crept a wonder as to the cause of that supreme touch 
in the picture, the band of irridescent green. The train 
soon brought me to a point down the beach where my 
question was answered. The undertone, the irridescence, 
the presence of the birds were all explained by one word: 
Sewage! 
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What a master-magician is old Nature, foreyer weaving 
from warp of dark and woof of light the garment of Beauty! 
Emerson was right: 

In the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings. 

The mind, forever exploring, having perceived beauty 
of color, is not satisfied. Delight with an external harmony 
is transient. The human spirit demands something more. 
It looks for reasons. It searches for that deeper harmony 
between the visible and the invisible, between the effect 
and its cause. The quest is never in vain with a beautiful 
object. Its form is determined by its nature. The outer 
aspect isa revelation of character—its adequate expression. 
Form thus becomes an element of beauty. 

III FORM 


Form is here used in its broadest, most inclusive sense, 
as the shape and structure of anything as distinguished from 
the material of which it is composed; the disposition or ar- 
rangement of matter of any kind, giving it individuality 
or distinctive character. We say of a piece of literature 
that it is in the form of prose; of a piece of music that it 
has the form of the fugue; of a piece of architectural deco- 
ration that it is in the form of a bas-relief; of the Washington 
monument that it has the form of an obelisk. 

In a work of fine art the form is always the perfect 
embodiment of what Hegel (following the lead of Plato) 
calls.the Idea. Idea means conception, intention, plan, 
purpose of existence, function, or the thought or mood to 
be expressed, to be put into audible or visible or tangible 
form. We say, What_is your idea in doing that? He has 
more ideas that he can carry out. The idea of God cannot 
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be completely expressed in pictorial form. The Idea as 
subject and the form or concrete reality as object must, 
as Hegel says, perfectly correspond to one another, if the 
result is to be a work of fine art. 

Nature is full of illustrations of this perfect correspond- 
ence between inner and outer. For example, here are a 
pine tree, an oak tree, and an apple tree. Each seems to 
be the embodiment of an Idea. Hidden away in each tree- 
seed was something we call life. It was not life in general, 
but an individualized sort of life, a soul, with power to get, 
to modify, and to construct. The pine soul reacted on 
the common elements, earth, water, air, sunshine, and trans- 
formed them into a tree, with soft wood, pitch, needles, 
and cones—a pine tree. The oak soul reacted on the same 
elements, transformed them into a tree with hard wood, 
tan bark, and acorns—an oak tree. The apple soul reacted 
on the same elements and built the tree which furnishes 
the best known wood for a hearth fire, the handsomest 
blossoms of May, the finest material for honey, and the most 
prized fruit of the northern zone. In a word, each built a 
body according to its own nature. Each tree is therefore 
a consistent whole, whose form is the adequate embodiment 
of the idea within it. Each seems to be the manifestation 
in material shape of one of those archetypes or patterns 
of created things conceived by the Platonists to have 
existed objectiyely from eternity in the mind of Deity. 

Equally good illustrations are to be found in the realm 
of animal life. Consider the form of a barn swallow, of 
a partridge, and of a heron. Each manifests what the scien- 
tists call, ‘‘adaptation of form to function,’ each is the 
adequate embodiment of the Idea. Or, again, think of a 
pike, a flounder, and a whale. Every realm of Nature 
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exhibits these surprising adaptations, embodiments, expo- 
sitions; examples of Divine art. 

In the realm of human art, how perfectly an Egyptian 
mummy case exemplifies this principle of appropriate form. 
Its size, its shape, its structure, its decorations, are all 
determined by the human body and the beliefs concerning 
it; not an element in the whole object is without significance. 
The same principle is exemplified in objects as different as 
a Greek “ Victory” and a Gothic cathedral; a Roman amphi- 
theatre and a medieval missal; a Venetian gondola and a 
transatlantic liner; an Eskimo igloo and a Japanese house; 
a Welsh pony-cart and an American vestibuled Pullman 
train. Each is the ‘“‘free and adequate embodiment of the 
idea’’; the ‘“‘form”’ beautifully corresponds with the ‘‘con- 
tent.”’ 

This principle obtains in pictorial art. Hear Millet: 
‘Art is a language, and all language is intended for the ex- 
pression of ideas. . . . The artist’s first task is to 
find an arrangement that will give full and striking expres- 
sion to his idea. . . . To have painted things that 
mean nothing is to have borne no fruit. . . The objects 
introduced in a picture should not appear to be brought 
together by chance, but should have a necessary and indis- 
pensable connection. I want the people that I represent 
to look as if they belonged to their place, and as if it would 
be impossible for them to think of being anything else but 
what they are. A work must be all of a piece, and persons 
and objects must always be there for a purpose. . . I 
have the greatest horror of useless accessories, however 
brilliant they may be.’’* 


* See also the authoritative article in Scribner's for July, 1911, entitled, *‘The Subject in 
Art,” by the late Kenyon Cox. 
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In literature the law is the same: ‘‘ Every composition 
should group itself about one central idea. . . . He 
who scrawls ribaldry, just as truly as he who writes for all 
time, does that most wonderful of things,—gives a material 
body to some reality which till that moment was immate- 
rial.”’** Theartistin words discovers that as he broods on 
a given idea it begins to take shape in his mind, to draw to 
itself its own appropriate form of expression. ‘The artist 
in tone has a similar experience. The innate quality of a 
melody, as revealed in the feeling it awakens, predeter- 
mines whether its form shall be that of a lullaby, a serenade, 
a hymn, or a funeral march. 

The Idea, if it be allowed to have its way unhampered, 
will determine its own appropriate form of manifestation. 

A concrete example may help to make this evident: 


Upon the top of a polished desk of oak a vase of flowers is 
to stand every morning to add a touch of beauty to the school- 
room. Through carelessness, or changes in temperature, or 
through a defect in the structure of the vase, water is likely to 
mar the surface of the wood. Some sort of protection for the 
desk top is therefore essential. What shall it be? The answer is, 
a Table Mat. But if this particular table mat is to be a work of 
art, it must satisfy all the conditions, it must be the adequate 
embodiment of the Idea. It must be impervious to water. This 
suggests leather as the material. The undressed surface of the 
leather will not scratch the polished wood, and the dressed surface 
may be easily cleaned. The desk is a tone of dull orange. Inas- 
much as the mat is to be placed upon it, its color must harmonize 
with it. The leather will therefore be brown. As the boundaries 
of that part of the desk top where the mat is to be placed are 
straight lines, forming a rectangle, the mat shall be rectangular. 
Since the vase is cylindrical its base is a circle. That vase and 





* Barrett Wendell in ‘English Composition." 
good literary “form.” 


The whole book is devoted to teaching 
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mat may have “something at least’? in common, the rectangle 
shall be, like the circle, multi-symmetrical, that is to say, the mat 
shall be square. To show that the square of leather is not a 
mere scrap, used solely of necessity, it shall have enrichment in 
the form of decoration. This decoration shall not occupy the 
center, for that belongs to the vase. A border is appropriate. 
This border must re-enforce the structural lines of the mat (a 
square) and must “support” the foot of the vase (circle) by re- 
peating or echoing it. If the decoration is to be unobtrusive it 
must not rival the flowers in the vase in complexity or in color. 
A flower petal or leaflet would 
be appropriate as motive, but it 
must be so rendered as to be in 
harmony with the material and 
make of the mat. The decora- 
tion shall be simple, therefore, 
and severely conventional. It 
shall be rendered by tooling. 

It will be seen that material, 
color, shape, plan, motive, and 
rendering are all implied in the 
idea, all in a sense necessitated. 
What is left for the artist? How 
is his freedom to manifest itself? 
The answer is, in the choice of 
texture of leather, in determining the precise tone of brown, in 
adjusting the proportions of mat to vase and of decoration to 
mat; in the degree of conventionalization and complexity of plan; 
in the quality of technique. 





The Idea determines the form. 

The character of the artist (all his native endowment 
plus all he has acquired by training and experience and all 
he is as the result of his secret thought) determines the 
quality of his work. The mat used as an illustration in this 
case was made by William Vahlgren, an eighth grade boy, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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If that which the artist produces makes a pleasing 
impression as a whole, if it presents a harmony of color, 
and upon further consideration proves to be so happy an 
embodiment of the idea that it satisfies the intelligence and 
reveals the deeper harmony of form and content, thus re- 
enforcing the first impression of beauty, then it is indeed 
a work of fine art. 

223 November is as beautiful as April, but its mood is 
different. In both months the low sun shines over brown 
fields blurred with green, and purple woodlands touched here 
and there with red and yellow, but in the spring Hello! 
is in the air, in the fall Au revoir! 

“The aster-flower is failing, 

The hazel’s gold is paling; 

Yet overhead more near 

The eternal stars appear.” 


SY-ANo note of sadness reaches the 
children’s ears! The falling leaves are 
a golden prophecy of snowflakes and 
coasting; the nipping air gossips of 
skating; the bonfires whisper of the 
glowing hearth, of toasted marsh- 
mallows and story-books; November’s 
gifts are to be received with thanks- 
giving, of course! The children agree 
with Walter Krimmer, the eight year 
old boy in Anaconda, Mont., who made 
the drawing on the Bulletin, that life 
sg ae ili is just one jolly thing after another! 
Darmstadt, Courtesy of the ‘lhe same spirit appears in the drawing 

Inland Printer by William Douglas, a third grade 
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pupil, Rye, N. Y., on page 239, and in the headband for 
Good Ideas, a drawing by Ellen Jewel, Grade VI, Anaconda, 
Mont. All of these were prize drawings in last November’s 
contest. So also was the drawing of a turkey, page 306, 
by Leona Kenyon, an eighth grade pupil, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y., and that of the Thanksgiving dinner, below, by 
Milton Emmons, aged ten years, Anaconda, Mont. 


5Y3:The ornament upon the cover is a palmette, a painted 
decoration from an Assyrian Palace, Nimrod, dating from 
about the tenth century B. C. 
The drawing is after Meurer. 
The color scheme was suggested 
by tiles from that palace now 
to be seen in the Louvre. The 
palmette would be an appro- 
priate decoration for the cover 
of any paper dealing with the 
region now known popularly as Persia. It is used here to 
remind all who study art that in every nation beauty- 
loving men have produced beautiful things by going to 
the nature about them for their inspiration and by looking 
to themselves and their own tools for their technique. We 
shall produce beautiful things in the same way, or not at all. 

















SY23,Owing to delay in securing the photographs for illus- 
trating the article by Professor Pite, announced for this 
number, the article by Mr. Dunn had to appear first. What 
admirable schools they have across the water! O, yes; we 
are beginning to have them. But the American, pretty 
well satisfied with his own country, is astonished to find 
in Europe, when he visits it for the first ime, such a variety 
of schools, so very well built and equipped, so largely at- 
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tended, and so efficient. There is in them a thoroughness 
(the reformed spelling does not express it!) of instruction, 
and, on the part of the students, a solidity of attainment, 
perfection of workmanship, seldom achieved in our hustling 
republic. We prove all things; we ought also to hold fast 
that which is good. 


LA The insert this month, from the Riverside Readers, 
by James H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, by 
courtesy of the publishers, the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
furnishes proof that in Ruth May Hallock the teachers of 
art in schools have a helpful ally. If such illustrations as 
these only were placed before children, we would not have 
“Mutt” and “Jeff” reappearing in every schoolroom, debas- 
ing the illustrative drawing. The cheerful buoyant quality 
of the text is reflected in these happy pictures. They illus- 
trate also the fine effect of color when used temperately and 
with discretion. 

SYA TE you want to know about turkeys, and if you would 
like to secure some reliable pictures of them, apply to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 200, by T. F. McGrew. It will help to dispel 
the belief of a good many children that turkeys do nothing 
but strut with their tails spread, or lie on their backs, feather- 
less, with their drumsticks in air! 

2AATf you want enthusiasm, self-directed activity, and 
the joy of living, at high tide in your schoolroom between 
now and the holidays, select large projects which the chil- 
dren think are worth while. Stop producing for the waste 
basket and the furnace. Quit offering sacrifices to Moloch. 
Lead the children to produce things good for something 
and good for somebody. Let them experience the delight 


of useful work and the blessedness of giving. 
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TO THE BAKER'S SHOP 













A hippity hippity hop! Heigh-ho! 
Away to the baker’s shop we go! 


The baker makes buns: 





They are two for a penny. 


If you have n’t the money, 





You cannot get any. 





A hippity hippity hop! 
86 





From the Primer of the Riverside Readers, Edited by James H. Van 
Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Illustrations by Ruth Mary Hal- 
lock. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

















ARTS LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


MY BOOK AND HEART 
MUST NEVER PART 


The New England Primer 























Tue Arts aNp Crarts or Our Teutonic Foreratsers.* By G. Baldwin 

Brown. 250 pp.544x 7%. 22 maps, 130 illustrations. A.C. McClurg 

& Co. $1.75 net. 

Are you surfeited with “Historic Ornament”’? Did you ever hear of 
the Tassilo Cup, the Guarrazar Crowns, the Treasure of Petrossa, the Roth- 
well Cross, the Axe of Childeric, and the Thames Shield? If you want a 
new point of view and fresh illustrations of the “useful and pleasing things 
with which men have in all ages equipped their daily life,” read this scholarly 
and stimulating book. ‘‘No study of European art in general can be com- 
plete without taking into account this early manifestation of the artistic 
spirit on the part of the race that has made modern Europe.”’ The period 
covered extends from the campaign of Marcus Aurelius against the tribes 
beyond the Danube about A. D. 170 to the coronation of Charlemagne on 
Christmas Day in the year 800. The book makes evident a stream of original 
northern art flowing side by side with the classic stream until their waters 
mingled in the “Romanesque” of the “Carolingian renaissance.’’ The most 
characteristic expression of the northern imagination is the zoomorphic 
decoration, intricate combinations of animal motives with interlaced strap- 
work, which in its later forms has been called Celtic. In this early Teutonic 
art are to be found the sources of all that is best in the arts and crafts of 
northern and western Europe, and inspiration for further development in 
the arts and crafts of Christendom. “Originality in art does not necessarily 
depend upon invention, but on the extent to which the borrowed or inherited 
suggestion can be developed into some new and striking contribution to the 
esthetic treasures of mankind.” 


dded to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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Artistic Homes. By Mabel Tuke Priestman. 148 pp. 6x9. 87 illus- 
trations. A. C. McClurg & Co. $2 net. 

An inspirational book, this might be éalled, or a book to read to whet 
one’s appetite for a real home. Seventeen homes, ranging from a New Jersey 
bungalow, to ‘‘Carlton,’’ a fine old Colonial residence rebuilt in 1780, are illus- 
trated and described in the author’s usual entertaining manner. Probably 
the most popular chapter in the book is that describing the new home of Charles 
H. Stephens and Alice Barber Stephens, at Rose Valley, Pa. Looking through 
the tasteful rooms revealed by the plates, one is inclined to admit the title of 
the book to be well chosen. 


[Isometric DrawinG.* By Alpha P. Jamison of Purdue University. 70 pp: 


6x9, amply illustrated. The McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1 net: 

The author brings to the making of the book fifteen years experience as 
a teacher of mechanical drawing. The opening chapter justifies the use of 
this particular kind of delineation, so dangerously like perspective at first 
glance. The second and third teach, and the fourth chapter gives a course in, 
isometric drawing, concluding with sensible remarks about the finishing of 
drawings. The illustrations are all correct and clear in rendering, and the 
text is explicit and concise. There is probably no more trustworthy book in 
its particular field. 


THE UNFOLDING oF PERSONALITY. By H. Thiselton Mark, of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England. Teachers are advised to read at least one 
new psychology a year. Perhaps this might be the next one. Here are some 
sample sentences: 

“We do not ‘create’ interests. They are outgrowths of the child’s 
instinctive tendencies. The child never fruitfully attends to anything which 
is altogether out of relation to those tendencies. Any attention that is worth 
having is so because it is reinforced by spontaneously operating laws of his 
mental being. . .. Some have initiative: they are born that way. Some 
again, will learn from the leaders. It will save us trouble, as teachers, to 
let them do so. . . The one that tries, and tries, wants a pat on the back 
and a lift up; after that he will probably make his way through. 
‘Copying’ a dead thing is so different from imitating a live one. . . A 
‘copy’ does not appeal to the child’s living impulses in the same way that 
observing another child’s—or in a less degree the teacher’s—behavior does. 


* Added to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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With very young children the teacher’s demonstration is often a direct 

appeal to their simultaneous voluntary imitation. . . . It is almost 
always better for one pupil to tell the others how he secured excellent results 
than for the teacher to tabulate his own reasons for his own opinions. 
The characteristic of esthetic necessity is that it speaks in absolute judgments, 
entirely without proof. . . It is an essential of a right education, that the 
hand should have its chance within school hours of definite educative occu- 
pation, taking the lead for the while and bringing the child away from the 
din of words into wholesome active contact with things.”” The University 
of Chicago Press. $1.07 postpaid. 


TexTsook ON Domestic Art. By Carrie Crane Ingalls. 232 pp. 5 x 7. 
60 illustrations. Foster & ten Bosch, San Francisco. By mail $1.65. 
This is a closely classified book on domestic art for high schools, so written 

that ‘a pupil can follow it. It is the direct outgrowth of the author’s personal 

experience in teaching, and has already proven its value as a promoter of 
interest and excellence. Books in this field which emphasize the esthetic 
element in domestic art are not common. 


ELEMENTS OF Woopwork. By Charles A. King, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Eastern High School, Bay City, Michigan. 146 pp. 5x7. Illus- 
trated. The American Book Company. Price, 60 cents. 

This is the first of a series of five volumes for pupils’ use, adapted to the 
needs of students in manual training schools or in institutions in which the 
subject is taught. 


ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTION is the second in the series. The first gives 
in “as complete and concise a form as possible the knowledge which every 
woodworker should possess regarding the care and use of his tools and the 
material upon which he employs them.’’ The second deals with the use of 
the common woodworking tools, the simple forms of construction used in 
fastening wood together, and the reading and understanding of simple draw- 
ings. The books are definite in statement, clear in illustration, orderly in 
arrangement, and convenient in size. The second volume contains a chapter 
giving arithmetical questions based upon the subject matter of the book. 
Price, 70 cents. 


Woop Turnine. By Andrew Bjurman. 11 blueprints, 7x11. It 
is an odd number. The plates are so good on the whole that one wishes there 
were an even dozen at least. With the exception of an easel composed of 
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starved Indian clubs, and a very handsome candlestick, but, alas, dangerously 
inflammable, the problems offered are unusually well-proportioned and so grace- 
ful in contour that one suspects the author of being at heart an artist rather 
than a teacher of manual training. This set of prints may be had of Mr. 
Bjurman direct, Maplewood, Mass., for one dollar. The leaves are separable 
for distribution to students. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL Epucation. An annotated list of 
books prepared by the School of Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Price 15 cents. A selective rather than an exhaustive list. 


LAMPS AND SHADES IN METAL AND ArT G.tass. By John D. Adams. 50 
cents. One of the Popular Mechanics Handbooks. Each successive number 
in this series is a little better than the previous one from an esthetic point 
of view. The designs here presented are for the most part praiseworthy. 
Some of them still echo, however, the Venetian bent iron nightmare. 


Tue BrsLioGRAPHy OF EpucaTION FoR 1909-10 has just been issued by 
the Government Printing Office. It is Bulletin No. 10 of the Series of 1911. 


A BrBLioGRAPHY OF CHILD Stupy FOR THE YEARS 1908-09, by Louis 
N. Wilson, Librarian of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., has just been 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education as No. 11 of the Series of 
1911. 

A Book or ProGrams, by Jane L. Hoxie, although originally prepared 
for the kindergarten, has many good suggestions to offer to primary teachers. 


A school edition of Tommy TinKEer’s Book, by Mary Frances Blaisdell, 
illustrated by Florence E. Nosworthy, has been issued by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. The pictures not only illustrate the text but add greatly 
to the value of the book for school purposes. 40 cents net 


Hassan IN Eaypt, AND Marta IN HOLLAND, are the latest additions to 
the popular set of geographical readers dealing with little people everywhere, 
published by Little, Brown & Company. The authors, Etta McDonald and 
Julia Dalrymple, know how to write to reach children. The books are illus- 
trated with admirable halftones of photographs from nature. 60 cents. 


Tue Recitation. By George Herbert Betts. 60 cents. One of the 
Riverside Educational Monographs, published by the Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. This book may be said to furnish the teacher with a ruler, a steel 
square, a level, and plumb-bob by which to test her work in the schoolroom. 
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Woop WorkKING ror AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN. By Ira 8S. Griffith. One 
of the Popular Mechanics Handbooks. A sensible book, indeed, ‘‘written so 
you can understand it,”” but making for excellence in technique more directly 
than for elegance in design. 


A revised edition of the First and Second Year Autumn numbers of the 
AppLiep Arts DrawinG Books, edited by Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, and 
published by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, are just off the press. The pages 
are simpler, more direct in handling, and better in design than in the earlier 
editions. As examples of reproduction and printing upon unglazed paper, 
they are a little finer than anything hitherto published. The books are accom- 
panied by an illustrated suggestive outline. 


Tue TRADE AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF MuNIcu is the title of Bulle- 
tin No. 14 issued by the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. It contains a lecture by Dr. Georg Kerschensteiner, and a 
translation of the curricula of selected Bavarian schools. 


AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE RECENT MAGAZINES 
ARTICLES 

Abbey’s Art, William Howe Downes, Art and Progress, October, p. 347. 

America at Rome, Harrison 8. Morris, Art and Progress, October, p. 362. 

A Miniature Village Built by Boys, Charles J. L. Clarke, St. Nicholas, October, p. 1070. 

A Renaissance of Art in Canada, Newton MacTavish, Art and Progress, September, p. 318. 

Armorial China, House Beautiful, August, p. xiv. 

Art and Individuality, Irving K. Pond, Art and Progress, I, September, p. 326; II, October, p 
358 

Art in Advertising, Frank A. Parsons, Art and Progress, August, p. 291. 

Art in the Schools, Henry Turner Bailey, Art and Progress, October, p. 354. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, The Bronze Supports, Mary Houston Warren, Art and Progress, August, 
p. 288. 

Edwin Austin Abbey, Illustrator, Painter, Decorator, Arthur Hoeber, International Studio, 
October, p. lv. 

Etchings of Herman A. Webster, The, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Art and Progress, August, 
p. 283. 

Every Lawn a Theatre, Katharine C. Budd, World's Work, October, p. 14927. 

Fine Book Printing, III, Harry A. Maddox, Printing Art, August, p. 445. 

Japanese Art and Artists of To-day, VI, Cloisonné Enamel-work, Prof, Jiro Harada, [nter- 
national Studio, October, p. 271. 

Mural Paintings for Suburban Homes, Paul Carey Maxwell, Suburban Life, October, p. 196. 

Old Bookcases, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, August, p. 94. 

Popularizing Art, Minnie Cage, Art and Progress, September, p. 333. 
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Print, The—Its Charm and Its Quest, Frank Weitenkampf, Scribner, October, p. 509 

Rodin on Art, Elbert F. Baldwin, Outlook, October, p. 229. 

Roman Art Exposition of 1911, The, Harrison 8. Morris, Century. October, p. 841 

Some Recent Portraits of Philip A. Laszlé, A. L. Baldry, International Studio, October, p. 261. 

Study of Design as Applied to Ceramics, III, Kathryn E. Cherry, Keramic Studio, October. 
p. 114 

Sun Dials, Grace Aspinwall, House Beautiful, August, p. 88. 

Taber Sears. Painter of Murals and Stained Glass, Charles DeKay, Art and Progress, Septem 
ber, p. 315 


COLOR PLATES 


A Bowl of Nasturtiums, Childe Hassam, Century, October, frontispiece. 

Bords de Riviére, Hollande, Alphonse Stengelin, International Studio, October, p. 315 
Cloisonné Enamel Incense Burner, Ando Jubei, International Studio, October, p, 273 
Cover Design, Franklin Booth, Scribner, October. 

Cover Design, Harrison Fisher, Ladies’ Home Journal, October 

Cover Design, Outlook, October 

Cover Design, St. Nicholas, September. 

Enchantress, The, F. 8. Church, Century, October, p. 889 

Harvest Time: Evening, Edward Davies, R. I., Internationa! Studio, October, p. 309 
Japanese Lily, Jeanne M. Stewart, Keramic Studio, October, supplement 

Madame Royale et son frére, Le Dauphin, Madam Le Brun, Printing Art, August, frontispiec« 
My Children, Stephen and Paul, Philip A. Ldszlé, International Studio, October, frontispiec 
October Hunting, Philip R. Goodwin, Scribner, October, frontispiece. 

Silver Cloisonné Vase, Kumeno Teitaro, International Studio, October, p. 279 

Study of a Lady, Hela Peters, International Studio, October, p. 331 


DRAWINGS OF ANIMALS 


Bear, St. Nicholas, October, p. 1116 

Cats, St. Nicholas, October, pp. 1063-1069. 
Dogs, St. Nicholas, October, pp. 1063-1069. 
Horses, Century, October, pp. 878, 879; Outlook, October, pp. 181, 183 
Mastodon, Outlook, October, p. 190 

Saber-tooth, Outlook, October, p. 191 

Tiger, Century, October, p. 889. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FLOWERS 


Apple, St. Nicholas, September, p. 1053. 

Butter-and-eggs, Keramic Studio, October, p. 126. 

Cranberry, High Bush, House Beautiful, October, p. 151. 

Fairy Torch, Keramic Studio, October, p. 131. 

Hibiscus, House Beautiful, August, p. 72. 

Hydrangea, House Beautiful, August, p. 73. 

Japanese Lily, Keramic Studio, October, pp. 115, 128, and supplement 
Lily (Bulbiferum), House Beautiful, August, p. 72. 
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Peach, Keramic Studio, October, p. 124. 

Peony, House Beautiful, October, p. xxxrvi. 

Peppers, California, Keramic Studio, October, p. 120. 
Roses (Photographs), Outlook, October, pp. 175-178. 
Scotch Heather, House Beautiful, August, p. 73. 
Snowberry, House Beautiful, October, p. 151. 

Sweet Peas, Suburban Life, October, p. 208. 

Thistle, Globe, House Beautiful, August, p. 72. 


DESIGN 


Armorial China, House Beautiful, August, p. xiv. 

Bookcases, Old, Mbuse Beautiful, August, pp. 94, 95. 

Book-covers, Leather, International Studio, October, p. 203. 

Border for Room, Suburban Life, October, p. 207. 

Carved Panel, Internationa! Studio, October, p. 301. 

Carved Sideboard with Old Sardinian Motifs, Internationa! Studio, October, p. 289, 
China Decoration, House Beautiful, October, pp. 156-158; International Studio, October, 

pp. 296, 297; Keramic Studio, October, pp. 116-133, 

Chinese Tapestries and Embroideries, Art and Progress, August, pp. 286-288. 
Cloisonné Enamels, International Studio, October, pp. 272-285. 

Cushion-cover, Embroidered, International Studio, October, p. 304. 

Embroidery, Ladies’ Home Journal, October, p. 41. 

Enameled Silver Work, International Studio, October, p. 294. 

Fan, Painted, International Studio, October, p. 299. 

Flower-pot, International Studio, October, p. 297. 

Garden Furniture, House Beautiful, August, p. 93. 

Head-bands, Century, October, p. 841; Ladies’ Home Journal, October, p. 5. 

Jewelled Necklaces, International Studio, October, pp. 293, 294. 

Jewellery Cabinet with Brass Fittings, International Studio, October, p. 301. 

Leather Bags, International Studio, October, pp. 291, 293. 

Leather Case for Opera Glasses, International Studio, October, p. 302. 

Pioneer Monument, Denver, Frederick MacMonnies, Art and Progress, September, p. 330, 
Sculpture, Memorial to the Gate City Guard of Atlanta, Allen G. Newman, World’s Work, 

October, frontispiece. 

Silhouette of Basket of Fruit, Keramic Studio, October, p. 125, 

Silhouettes, Ladies’ Home Journal, October, p. 22. 

Stained Glass, International Studio, October, p. 304. 

Stenciling, for Cushions, Scarfs, Portieres, etc., Ladies’ Home Journal, October, p. 40. 
Sun Dials, Hbuse Beautiful, August, pp. 88, 89. 

Tailpiece, Century, October, p. 942. 

Tea-caddy, Vellum-covered, International Studio, October, p. 301. 
Title-page of the Ibarra Edition of Sallust, Printing Art, August, p. 455. 
Wood-carving, International Studio, October, p. LX XVI. 

Wood Sculpture, A Steeplechase, International Studio, October, p. 333. 

Woven Tapestry Friezes, International Studio, October, p. 303. 
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NOTABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


“Children of the Acropolis,”’ Illustrations for, Wuanita Smith, St. Nicholas, September, pp. 
965-967. 

Etchings by M. V. Achener, International Studio, October, pp. 311, 313. 

Fairy Snow, Rachael Robinson, St. Nicholas, September, p. 988. 

Flossie Fisher’s Funnies, Helene Nyce, Ladies’ Home Journal, October, p. 22. 

“For the King,” Illustrations for. Edmund J. Sullivan, Century, October, pp. 877-879. 

*‘Garden in Town, The,” Illustrations for, Alfred Brennan, Century, October, pp. 868, 871, 
876; Alden Peirson, Century, October, pp. 869, 870-875. 

“Greatest Horse Show, The,” Illustrations for, Fred Pegram, Scribner, October, pp. 416-427. 

Happy Days, Gertrude A. Kay, St. Nicholas, September, p. 973. 

‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” Walter H. Everett, Ladies’ Home Journal, October, p. 7. 

Pencil Sketches, Benjamin E. Muller, International Studio, October, pp. LXVI-LXVIII 

Pine Tree, Charles Livingston Bull, Ladies’ Home Journal, October, p. 15. 

**Sunshine of His Heart, The,’’ Fred Morgan, St. Nicholas, October, frontispiece. 

“Tuxedo Park,” Illustrations for, Vernon Howe Bailey, Century, October, pp. 796-805. 

Wheels of Fortune, John Edwin Jackson, St. Nicholas, October, p. 1077 

Work of Edwin A. Abbey, Art and Progress, October, frontispiece, pp. 347-352; International 
Studio, October, pp. LVI-LXII. 

Work of Bela L. Pratt, Art and Progress, August, pp. 295-298. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 
My bear Sire: ; Omaha, Neb. 

As a subscriber of The School Arts Book, I noticed that you asked for 
pictures of Manual Art done by schools. 

These pictures represent a section of the display and an eighth grade of 
Lake School at work in clay modeling. (See next page.) 

The figure of a child in the foreground was made from a cast called ‘The 
Harvesters,”” by an eighth grade boy. 

Sixth and eighth grade pupils did the other work. The tiles were copies 
from Nature or from pictures. The pottery was all hand shaped by the coil 
method. Seventh and eighth grade pupils did the carving in oak. 

Very truly yours, 
Helen L. Thompson, 
Teacher of Manual Training 


Dear Sir: Chestnut Hill School, Fountain Head, Tenn. 


I much appreciated your letter sent in February, 1910, expressing an 
interest in our work here in Northern Tennessee. Your excellent magazine, 
The School Arts Book, is a means of encouragement and help to us in our 
manual training work, and again I wish to thank you for it. 

A school where industrial work is taught is a new thing for rural dis- 
tricts in this part of the country, and the children took up the work with 
enthusiasm. 

The carpenter work became so interesting to the boys that they gave 
up their play time at noons and recesses to spend all of their spare time in the 
carpenter shop. A couple of months before Xmas, almost every morning, 
you could have seen one or more of the boys coming up the hill with boards 
of various lengths and widths under their arms to be carried to the shop and 
made into various useful articles, such as foot stools, paper racks, salt boxes, 
etc., for mother, sister or friend, as Xmas gifts. 

The larger boys did some very good work, and even the small boys made 
a very good showing of handy things for home use. One morning one small 
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boy was seen coming up the hill laboriously carrying the footboard of an old 
bedstead to be made into ‘‘things’”’ for Mother. 
The girls were as enthusiastic over their sewing and cooking. Once each 


” 


prepared, furnished, and served by the stu- 
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dents. They took great interest in these, and learned something of the proper 
combinations of food and how to serve them, as well as the preparation of 
individual dishes. 

Our school, though still young in its work and not yet very plentiful in 
means, has, we hope, been the means of touching in definite ways the lives of 
the people about us for good, helping them to better ways of living and doing. 

Some of the older boys were especially interested in the coming of The 

. School Arts Book each month because of the suggestions it contained for boys’ 
carpenter work. Some of the girls were as interested in the sewing models and 
suggestions for decorative work. I tell you this that you may know how 
much your magazine is appreciated by pupils as well as teachers. 

Wishing you every success in your work for schools, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. H. M. Walen 


My pear Mr. Balter: Gardner, Mass. 


Very frequently when children wished to make a “fancy”’ letter, as they 
call it, for their booklets, mottos, or other work in printing, I found that they 
seemed to have but few ideas as to how to go about it. Many, if left to them- 
selves, made letters surrounded by a veritable flower garden. So I began 
to suggest the use of double lines, varying widths of lines, painted backgrounds, 
slant line fillings, ete., and found them glad to know of these methods. The 
children enjoy them and they certainly improve the appearance of their work, 
Perhaps they may be of assistance to others. 

Given the skeleton or construction lines of a letter, (such as that of the 
A, No. 1 on the plate, which letter was chosen because it is, more frequently 
than most others, except T, used as an initial letter), we find they are too thin 
to form a well-proportioned letter, so that it becomes necessary to add others. 

In No. 2 one of the simplest methods of doing this is shown.” The space 
between the lines may be wider or narrower than it is here, according to the 
character of the work. No. 3 has block shade added, the light coming from 
the conventional direction. No. 4 is like No. 2 except that the lines are wider, 
and the space between less, and it is completely outlined by a fine line. No. 
5 may be regarded as like No. 2 with a center line added, connecting at the 
corners with the letter; or as a letter made from a piece of wood triangular in 
section. No. 6 has the space filled with cross section lines. These lines may 
be vertical or horizontal, or slant at some other angle. No. 7 has the space 
solidly filled with black or some desired color. 
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No. 8 is a letter made by astencil. The ties or bridges may, of course, be 
differently arranged. No. 9 is like No. 4 with the space within the lines filled 
with black or color. No. 10 is outlined by a wavy line with dots. No. 11 
is the reverse of No. 3, and the corners may be connected with the corners and 
ends of the shade lines if desired. 


In No. 12 we have another variation of No. 2 with double cross lines and 
heavy shade lines on the right and lower sides of the letter, and the upper 
and left sides of the space. No. 13 is a letter which may be adapted in various 
ways, by changing the proportion of the cut out spaces. No. 14 is a modern 
Roman-extended letter. No. 15 shows the effect produced by curving the 
lines of the letter outward. No. 16 is the dignified old English style. No. 
17 is a Gothic letter with ornamental feet. The forms of these may be greatly 
varied. 
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No. 18 shows a Roman letter. No. 19 has curves the reverse of those 
‘in No. 16, and also has a shadow effect in parallel lines. No. 20 is from an 
illuminated initial of the fourteenth century. 

Four simple methods of making initial letters with backgrounds are 
shown in the upper part of the plate. No. 21 has a plain black background, 
framed by a heavy line. It may be painted a solid color harmonizing with 
the rest of the work. No. 22 has a background of parallel vertical lines. 
A tint may be placed beneath them if desired. No. 23, a Gothic or *‘ Mission” 
letter, has an ornamental panel in the lower part of the frame. No. 24 has 
the letter placed upon a wholly ornamental background of tracery. 

Many other more elaborate ways of filling in letters will doubtless suggest 
themselves—dots, fine or graduated in size, plaids, checks, lines of varying 
widths, scrolls, flowers, etc..—but the methods given are probably simple 
enough so that most of the different forms of ornamentation may be applied 
to any letter, other than A, by grammar grade pupils, without much difficulty. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. Maude Bradley. 


Dear Mr. BaILey: Omaha, Neb. 


As the color controversy of last year, between Mr. White and Mr. Cann 
had no conclusive ending, perhaps Mr. Wilson will give us his views on the 
relative merits of the three and six color standards, 

Most Sincerely, 
V. 


My pear Mr. Barer: Chicago, Ill. 


A decided objection may be raised to the idea of having a standard for 
any sense perception. True enough, there may, for trade purposes, be a 
standard perfume, root-beef extract, piano keyboard action, or red paint, but 
how can there be any criterion for the quantity or quality of aroma, taste, 
sound or look any of these stimulants may excite; however, in turning back 
to the Cann-White controversy, we find the argument hinged on the number 
of pigments with which the color student should be provided; this is quite 
removed from the principle involved. ¥This principle was touched “by “your 
own editorial question when you wrote in your September number as follows: 

“Tn acknowledging the receipt of this letter I asked Mr. White if he ever 
knew of an artist who limited his palette to three colors.”” This question 
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can only be answered negatively, as every painter of experience knows the 
character of his canvas depends more upon the pigments employed than 
almost anything else, in fact the best advice that can be given to a painter 
who complains of having fallen into a rut (technically) is to change his palette; 
still, most painters have at some time limited their pigments to three colors, 
but this is admitted to be a transitory period through which one must pass, 
joculatorily nicknamed the red, white and blue stage. 

As it is impracticable to furnish a young colorist in the public school (in 
an early grade) with a great variety of pigments, it must be concluded the 
limited palette of red, yellow and blue is the simplest and possibly the best, 
at least: quite as satisfactory as an outfit with orange, green and violet added. 
The principle involved is quite the same. 

Mr. Cann’s advice to use black to degrade the intense 
find no very warm support among professional painters, though in experienced 
hands it may be employed when no very realistic results are required. 


‘ 


‘standards”’ will 


Most sincerely, 
Louis W. Wilson. 


Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo 
My pear Mr. Batter: 

Did I tell you one of the boys made plans and colored perspective views 
for a bungalow for himself and his family, planned the entire interior finish, 
and then bossed the building and laying out of the grounds? Age, 19! It’s 
quite a success, too. Now a girl is trying the same thing, and if she succeeds, 
her father will carry out her plans on one of his lots. Naturally, I don’t know 
enough about building to say the final word on these ambitious projects, so 
I go over them with a builder or architect before I O. K. them. 

I haven’t time to be scared at the aspect of things; and my girls and boys 
are equally courageous, sometimes to my great amusement 


Very sincerely yours, 


Floy Campbell. 















































THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 
MEMBERSHIP SIX THOUSAND 


MOTTO: 
I WILL TRY TO MAKE THIS 
PIECE OF WORK MY BEST 
































SEPTEMBER CONTEST 
AWARDS 
For best work in Fall Nature Drawing. Open to Grades I to XII. 


First Prize: A Hektograph Set and the Badge with Gold Decoration. 
*Waino Juntunen, VIII, 1728 Boundary St., Calumet, Mich. 


Second Prize: A Mongol Drawing Set and the Badge with Silver Decoration 


Geraldine Dawe, VI, 146 Ameek St., Laurium, Mich. 
Elizabeth Page, VII, Page School, Athens, Pa, 

Lorena Reynolds, XI, 25 Main St., Potedam, N. Y. 

Tena Schwabe, VII, Mankato, Minn. 

Helen Warren, VIII, Carson Avenue School, Dalton, Mass. 





Third Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece in a Frame and the Badge of the 
Guild. 
Annie Bertram, IX, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Freeman Chase, IX, West Newbury, Mass. 
Charles Gartland, VII, Deniston School, Swissvale, Pa. 
Mildred Gerould, VIII, Athens, Pa. 
John Knowles, VIII, 150 South Eighth St., Stubenville, Ohio. 
Guy Massey, IV, Sidney, N. Y. 
*Mabel I. Mattis, 9040 South Eighth St., Upper Roxboro, Philadelphia, Pa 
Norma Messner, IV, 208 Cedar St., Manistee, Mich. 
Dorothy, H. Sisson, X, 61 Elm St., Potsdam, N. Y. 
Miles Turner, VI, Sidney, N. Y. 


Fourth Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 


Lettie Bant, VII, 4079 Cone St., Calumet, Mich. 
Lucy Bisbing, X, Wyndmoor P. O., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 





*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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SEPTEMBER CONTEST 


THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 








Howard Broadfoot, I, Deniston School, Swissvale, Pa. 

A. G. S., VIII, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Laura Campbell, VI, Page School, Athens, Pa. 

Kenneth Churchill, V, Cross Street School, Lawrence, Mass 
Grace Cook, VI, South School, Dalton, Mass. 

Elizabeth Cooper, IV, Central School, Dalton, Mass. 

Stella Cornwell, IV, 201 S. Lafayette St., Greenville, Mich. 
Francis Doyle, III, 18 Neal St., Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Philip Gadnusky, IV, Cross Street School, Lawrence, Mass. 






Jack Hance, V, Wyncote, Pa. 


Edith Harris, VIII, Wyndmoor P. O., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Mamie Hendrickson, VI, 223 Iroquois St., Laurium, Mich. 
Pauline Keller, V, Willow Street School, Athens, Pa. 


Roscoe Knowlton, VII, Rockport, Mass. 


Hilda Lawrence, V, Williams School, Auburndale, Mass. 
Elizabeth Leeds, I, 21 Belmont St., Newton, Mass. 

Ellen Lester, III, Deniston School, Swissvale, Pa. 

Harold C. Linderman, VI, McKelvy School, Swissvale, Pa. 
Edgar Livingston, IV, 182 California St., Newton, Maas. 
Douglas Marchant, IV, 296 Washington St., Newton, Mass. 
Mabel Marshall, VIII, Heller School, Cheltenham, Pa. 


Theodore Megargee, III, Wyncote, Pa. 


Hazel Morley, VII, Willow Street School, Athens, Pa. 
Hazel Page, VIII, Willow Street School, Athens, Pa. 
William Pickwell, V, Wyncote School, Cheltenham, Pa. 


Keturah Pierie, VIII, Wyncote, Pa. 
Evelyn M. Rich, [X, Southbridge, Mass. 





Arthur Roell, VI, 114 N. Pearl St., Greenville, Mich. 
Victor Rogers, VIII, Willow Street School, Athens, Pa 
Helena Rosendahl, V, 218 8. Lafayette St., Greenville, Mich " 


Viola Shute, [X, West Newbury, Mass. 
Ruth Snyder, IV, Page School, Athens, Pa. 


Sam Streets, VIII, 1177 Sycamore St., Steubenville, Ohio. 


Margaret Trenhauser, VII, Mankato, Minn. 


William Wilson, VI, Edge Hili School, Cheltenham, Pa. 


Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Pear! Ackerman, Dalton Virginia Browne, Greenville 

Elmer Anderson, Rockport Rose Burns, Newton 

Aline Babcock, Athens Josephine Buttaro, Newton Upper Falls 
Nellie Barraclough, Newton Margaret Comly, Cheltenham 
Stephania Batley, South Hadley Falls Mike Datta, Laurium 

Angela Benchich, Laurium Julia Driscoll, Newton Upper Falls 
Delvina Bonchard, Lawrence Beatrice Duval, Southbridge 

Josef Bozek, Newton Lower Falls Mary Faweett, Swissvale 

Margaret R. Brown, Newton Ruth Flannery, Swissvale 


Ruth Brown, Athens 





Rodney Gadd, West Newbury 
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Paul Golden, Lawrence 

Lorne Gress, Swissvale 

Ellenora Groh, Mankato 

George B. Gurley, Potsdam 

Mary Elizabeth Hall. Cheltenham 
Joe Hallock. Athens 

Florence Anita Halstead, Sydney 
Elsie Hamilton, South Hadley Falls 
Margaret Hanselman, Manistee 
Marjorie Haworth, Dalton 
*Xanthus Homer, Cheltenham 
Eugenia Hopping, West Boxford 
Emogene Jackson, Athens 
Charlotte Jordan, Athens 

Helen Keim, Cheltenham 

Beatrice Layden, Dalton 

Edward Lewis, Newton 

Charles Leohr, Dalton 

Gladys MacIntosh, West Newbury 
Arthur Manning, Newton Lower Falls 
Frances Markel, Laurium 

Dorothy McCormiet, Cheltenham 
Carrie McGorns, Swissvale 
Clifford McKuesthy, Southbridge 
Lynn McQuaid, Swissvale 

Jeanette McTurch, Swissvale 
Robert Moore, Steubenville 
Margaret Mueller, Steubenville 
Clyde Nichols, Athens 


Ruth Obermeyer, Auburndale 
Ida Parscouta, Swissvale 
Josephine Peat, Potsdam 

Leo Peterson, Laurium 
Rudolph Quangman, Calumet 
Lucy Queer, Athens 

Frances H. Quinlan, Dalton 
Ruth Rawlings, Greenville 


Ellsworth E. Ritter, Philadelphia 


Matha E. Rogers, Potsdam 
Edith Rosquist, Mankato 
Rose Rostello, Calumet 
Vera Russell, Greenville 
Harold Rykhus, Mankato 
Marjorie Shannon, Athens 
Frances Shedd, Dalton 
Della Sherman, Sydney 
Mary C. Stanton, Rockport 
Edith Stronch, Manistee 
Myra Tomkins, Athens 
Richard Torpin, Elkins Park 
Leon Truesdale, Athens 
Helen Tuckey, Athens 
Rolland Van Tassell, Sydney 
Virginia Vey, Swissvale 
Francis Ward, Athens 
Marion Warner, Cheltenham 
Edwin Webb, Lawrence 
Anna Wehry, Dalton 


Christabel Wood, Athens 


Special Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 


Glendon French, VIII, School Street School, Gardner, Mass 


SEPTEMBER CONTEST 


Joseph Hamel, V, West Street School, Gardner, Mass 
Urho Silverberg, VI, West School, Gardner, Mass. 
Richard Smith, VII, Center School, Gardner, Mass. 
Pauline Thusfeldt, High School, Gardner, Mass. 
Elizabeth D. Wood, Gardner, Mass. 


Special Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Mary Hayes, High School, Gardner, Mass. 

Leonard Lundblad, Prospect School, Gardner, Mass. 
Irene Malender, High School, Gardner, Mass. 

Carl H. Martin, Gardner, Mass. 

Madelyn Shedd, West Street School, Gardner, Mass. 














* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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REGULATIONS THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 








Sophia Stickney, Connors Street School, Gardner, Mass 
Walter Tier, Prospect Street School, Gardner, Mass. 
Rosanna Vincent, Prospect Street School, Gardner, Mass. 


Please remember the regulations. 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award must place on the face of every sheet submitted there- 
after a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award 
received, and the year it was received, as follows: 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Men- 
tion in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, 
thereafter he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing 
submitted. If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing 
he sends in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive 
a Mention after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on 
his later drawings. for that is the highest award he has received. 


§@"Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 
8 "The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by the children 
of talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 

8@ "Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back 
of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 

8@"If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are 
made. 


8@5"A blue cross on a returned drawing means, ‘Jt might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The School 
Arts Publishing Company. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS EVARNISHES 


By means of the Sherwin-Williams carefully designed Stencils 
and specially prepared colors it is now possible to produce most 
attractive effects in wall and ceiling decorations and on fabrics. 


All SHERWIN-WILLIAMS STENCILS 
= | are original and cannot be procured else- 
i” Soncilsé where than from the Company or the 
Sherwin-Williams agent in your town. 
Write for booklet giving stencil patterns, 
stencil colors and complete directions for 
doing the work yourself. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 713 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


= | 
J 








THE NEW EVOLUTION. 
Boy: My father says men are distended from monkeys. 





Mr. Frederick Oakes Sylvester, a native of Brockton, Mass., and a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, now a teacher in the St. Louis High 
School, has recently achieved a brilliant success in an exhibition of his work at 
the City Art Museum, St. Louis. He is becoming known as the painter of the 
Great River. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Industrial Art and Kindergarten Supplies, Book 
Binding and Weaving Materials, Reeds, Raffia, 
Yarns, Papers and Standard Supplies. 

80 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE 













110 South Wabash Ave., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











Please mention The School Arte Book when writing to advertisers. 














FANCY LEATHERS FOR ART WORKERS 


Sold by one-half or whole skin. Cut to measure, 
Send stamp for sample card. 


W. A. HALL - - 119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 




























Miss Irene Weir, for many years the popular and successful teacher of art 
in Brookline, Mass., has accepted the position of Director of the Art Department 
of the Ethical Culture School, New York City. The school is fortunate in secur- : 
ing Miss Weir as a successor to Mr. James Hall. Miss Weir has always lived her 
esthetic religion and is therefore an inspiring leader. 


4 DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
oe Capron Casts ati ART LECTURE AND STERE- 
OPTICON VIEWS OF HIS 

E PRODUCTIONS PAINTINGS, KNOWN AS THE 
of Sculpture of all 
periods for School Dec- 


oration, Modeling and | Watson @allery of Art 


Drawing Schools. 
Caproni Casts re- Published in book form by Buckley & Co., 








ceive the approval of 358 Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
the leading Art Mu- 
seums. Dr. Watson is highly recommended 


Catalogue of School | by the press of both continents as 
Decorations free to 


teachers. Catalogue of artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
Subjects for Modeling | is author of ‘‘Glad Songs of Praise’”’ 
and Drawing Classes | and other books, illustrated by him- 
free to Art Teachers. | self, and is well known as a writer on 
State which is desired. ag . 

art and music in the magazines. 

















Address 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DP. P. Capron & Bro. 


1914 to 1920 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 














C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Instruction, Buffalo, N. Y., has designed 
over one hundred book-plates, and is considered to be one of the best makers 
of book-plates in the United States. Mr. Kirby has just issued an attractive 
syllabus of art instruction for the schools of Buffalo. 


RAISED METAL WORK 


‘a you want to introduce raised metal work into your’ course you need the best ANVILS 
and HAMMERS on the market. The tools designed by ‘‘ Rosz,”’ author of “ COPPER 
WorkK,”’ are the ones you need. Wealsocarrya complete line of tools and materials for 

JEWELRY and SILVERSMITHING. J/ilustrated catalogue sent on application. 


BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE CO., 89-91 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 
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STUDENTS CAN QUALIFY TO TEACH 


MANUAL TRAINING OR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
IN ONE SCHOOL YEAR 


Teaching special branches of public school work is a field that offers greater 
opportunities and larger salaries than the usual grade work 

This school is devoted exclusively to the teaching of the following: Manual 
Training , Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Drawing, Physical Training, Music. A year's 
course will qualify you. We assist our graduates to secure good paying positions. 

Write for further information and new catalogue. Address THE SECRETARY. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
2955 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 























The ninth volume of the American Art Annual will appear in November. 
This Annual is the only reliable source of information about American art 
schools, art museums, archeology, architecture, handicraft societies, school art 
societies, art departments of women’s clubs, and related activity. It ought to 
be in every art library in the country. The price of the forthcoming volume is 
five dollars. Address 215 West 57th St., New York City. 


Teacher: Mary, is that a kitty you have drawn?g But where is her tail? 
Mary: I haven’t got it out of the ink bottle yet. 


Miss Nellie Lytle, Director of Drawing, San Antonio, Texas, is the author 
of an illustrated historical pamphlet entitled, “The Story of the Siege and Fall 
of the Alamo.” Inaconvention of drawing teachers a few years ago one of the 
topics discussed was the relation of the supervisor to the larger life of his city. 
This pamphlet indicates a relation of the right sort. 


The Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo., built to accommodate 
800 pupils, opened the year with 1780. Miss Floy Campbell, the teacher of 
drawing, finds her subject to be enthusiastically demanded, partly on account of 
her new courses in household art, which include household decoration, handi- 
crafts and dress. 











HANDICRAFT 


The one magazine of general circulation which presents the crafts 
from the artistic standpoint, and the arts from the industrial side. 


The October number contains an account of a recent exhibition of Chinese 
textiles at the Boston Museum, a description of the Printer’s Tools, an article 
on The Influence of the Arts and Crafts upon Manual Training, etc. 


Subscription Price $1.00 for 12 Monthly Numbers 
THE DYKE MILL, MONTAGUE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Non-Resident Courses 
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HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Director 


These courses have been established by The Prang Company in the 
New York School of Applied Art (Mr. Frank A. Parsons, Director}, which 
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in Art Instruction 
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. gives full credit for work done. One year of Non Resident work, and one * 
® year of Resident work, secures two-year Diploma. Strong ‘courses under | 
inspiring teachers and affiliation with large New York Art School, offe: 
unusual opportunities. 
For announcement of courses, address 
MISS SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar 
2237 Broadway, New York 
— 
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colors. 


chusetts, to investigate half-time schools. 


The Prang Company is making a hit with its five-cent tubes of moist water 


Mr. Michael W. Murray, Director of Handicraft, Newton, Mass., has recent- 
ly been appointed Special Chief Agent of the State Board of Education, Massa- 


. 








Keramic Art Publications 


KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE 






$4.00 the year, 40c the copy 
Sample copy, new name l(c 


Each Complete in One Volume 


The Second Rose Book $3.00 gortpald 
The Fruit Book $3.00 postpai 
Grand Feu Ceramics $5.00 postpaid 

THE CLASS ROOM BOOKS 

No. 1. The Art of Teaching China Decoration, 
$3.00 postpaid. No. 2. Flower Painting on 
Porcelain, $3.00 postpaid. No.3. Figure 
Painting on Porcelain and Firing, $3.00 post- 
paid. No. 4. The Conventional Decoration 
of Porcelain and Glass, $3.00 postpaid. 

Four books for $10.50. Two books and sub- 
scription to Keramic Studio, $9.00 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., 
«| 103 Pearl Street, Syracuse, W. Y. 













° ° 
3 . Phota-Mounter Paste 
For the China Painter and Potter Higgins }. Phot Mounter Paste 


LIST OF BOOKS ARE THE FINEST AND BEST 





Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Tauraine Mucilage 


Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 





INKS AND ADHESIVES 


Emancipate yourself from 
the use of corrosive and ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 
They will be a revelation to 
you, they are so sweet 
clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
aq Chas. M. Higgins & Go., Mfrs. 

271 NinthSt.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
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The New York School of Fine and Applied Art 

SUCCESSOR TO CHASE SCHOOL REGENTS’ INCORPORATION 
= INDIVIDUAL, DAILY INSTRUCTION; PRINCIPLES RATHER THAN FACTS U 
. DRAWING, PAINTING, AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING a 

TEN DEPARTMENTS 

OPEN SEPTEMBER 5. We invite special attention to our catalogue 

2237 BROADWAY: NEW YORK CITY 

FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. Director SUSAN F. BISSELL. Executive Sec y | 
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Teacher: Describe the settlement of New England. 


Boy: 


settled New England. 
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The blacksmith 
hammering ste 
el or blowing it 
hott anneal wi 
Hl strike till he 
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Mr. William J. Edwards, Sup- 
ervisor of Drawing and Manual 
Training in the Malden, Massachu- 
setts, Public Schools, writes that 
the City of Malden has seventeen 
complete sets of Tue Schoo. Arts 
Boox, uniformly bound, and in- 
cluding all issues from Vol. 1, No. 
1, to the current number. Mr. 
Edwards has, in his office, a card 
catalogue, indexing all the articles 
that have ever appeared in THE 
Scnoo, Arts Book. This index 
is kept up-to-date as the new issues 
of the magazine are received from 
month to month, and adds very 
considerably to the efficiency of the 
volumes. These books are in con- 
stant use in the city public schools 
and form a most valuable Art 
Encyclopedia which it would be im- 
possible to secure in any other way. 


Please mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. 


The fall of 1620 was when Plymouth rock landed on the Pilgrims and 








The Fisherman 
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Frost & Adams Company 


Importers and Dealers in 





Architects’, Engineers’ and Surveyors’ 
Supplies, Etc. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mathematical Instruments 


Special Prices to Schools and Colleges 
Catalogues free on application and Estimates cheerfully furnished 


37 Cornhill 


Boston, Mass. 








CLARK-ELLIS 
STuUoIMoS 


17 W.45TH, ST. NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. CLARK :=: °=: JOHN G. ELLIS 


Hand-Wrought Jewelry, Silverware 
and Metalwork suitable for Gifts or 
other purposes. . 























Pottery, Textiles, Leather and other 
articles. . 


The Design and Execution of Individ- 
ual Sets a Specialty. . 


A Limited Number of Students will 
be taken in Jewelry Work. . 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 








Holiday and Gift Cards 
LEAFLETS AND FOLDERS 


Specially designed for Hand Coloring. 


Printed in heavy lint on Japanese Vellum. 
Suitable for Color Arrangement and Study. 
Send 10c. for Sample Card and Price List. 


Designed and published by Mariz E. Gurnexs 
at the 


BLUET PRESS 
1040 82nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Hinckley’s 
Art Leathers 


ooze calf, ooze sheep 
ooze ‘cow, Russia calf 


Whole skins, half skins or cut to measure at 











wholesale prices. Send 10 cts. for samples of 
over forty beautiful leathers. Send to me for 
anything special. 


RICHARD W. HINCKLEY 
Room 418, 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Crafty Christmas Cards 


We want you to become acquainted with the beautiful 
line of Curistmas AND New Year Carps, CALeNDARS 
AND Nove.ties that we publish, FOR ONE DOLLAR 
(bill, check or stamps) we will send you postpaid an assort- 
ment amounting to $1.50 of cards and gifty things and our 
illustrated catalogue, orfor $ .25 we willsend Six Xmas Let- 
ters, value 40 cents, and our catalogue. 


THE RUST CRAFT SHOP, 14th and Oak Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











The School Arts Publishing Company has recently purchased some original 
sketches by John LaFarge, among them several animal drawings, studies for 
the artist’s famous illustration for “Bishop Hatto and His Mouse Tower on the 
Rhine.” [Selections from these sketches will be reproduced in future numbers of 
The School Arts Book. 


The Lawrence Drawing School of Lynn, Mass., began its second year aus- 
piciously October first. Mr. Lawrence is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, and brings to his school a thorough acquaintance with news- 
paper, magazine, and book illustration, which guarantees instruction of the most 
practical nature. 


Muskegon, Michigan, has recently received a gift of $150,000 from one of 
its prominent citizens, Mr. Hackley, for the establishment of an art gallery. 
The money was left in charge of the city Board of Education. 


The mention of that model piece of public school work, Art in Common 
Things, made under the direction of Miss Emma Grattan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
has nearly exhausted the edition. There are, however, a few copies left which 
may be had by those who apply early. 

Mrs. Martha Feller King, formerly Assistant Supervisor of Drawing, 
Indianapolis, and Instructor of the Summer Classes for Grade Teachers at the 
John Herron Art Institute, has been appointed Supervisor of Drawing for Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 














SUPERVISORS OF DRAWING MAKE NO PLANS FOR 


and Teachers planning Christmas THE DRESDEN ART CONGRESS 
work send ten cents in stamps for 

: : : TILL YOU HAVE INVESTIGATED OUR 
samples of designs in outline for ART LOVERS’ PILGRIMAGES. BOTH 
illumination ; texts, postcards, book- NORTHERN and SOUTHERN ROUTES. 








marks, especially designed for school ae wy Sy yee Sentind 06 

work. the leadership of Prof. Frederick H. Meyer; 
Address EMMA M. ANDERSON, | ign? section under Prof. George H. Eggers; 

Supervisor of Drawing, Boulder, Colo. H. W. DUNNING & CO. 





Hotel Boulderado. 14 A Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Munsell’s Atlas of the Color Solid 


Three Charts for this Atlas are now ready, viz: 


Charts A, B, and No. 50. 


These are all hand painted. 
Price for the three Charts in portfolio, $3.25. 





THE MUNSELL CRAYONS, seven in a box, comprising the five middle Colors 
with Gray and Black, also twelve crayons in a box, the above colors with 
the five intermediates. 


THE MUNSELL WATER COLOR BOX No. 2, containing the five Middle 
Colors, with Gray and Black, and the maxima of Red, Yellow and Blue. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


84 Washington St. ) 
222 Clarendon St. ; Boston, Mass. 


Samples of Crayons and Water Colors mailed to Supervisors of Drawing on application 





A little circular of marked individuality has recently been issued by Ernest 
A. Batchelder, of the firm of Batchelder & Brown, Pasadena, Cal., setting forth 
the advantages of the Batchelder titles. 


The necessary papers have recently been signed making the Stout Institute 
of Menomonie, founded and maintained by the late Senator Stout, a State insti- 
tution. This pioneer school has thus been placed upon a footing which insures 
indefinite continuation of its useful life. 

The new School Code of Pennsylvania, recently approved by the Legislature, 
includes drawing and elementary manual training among the required studies 
in every elementary public school established and maintained within the Com- 
monwealth. 











CBirds in Literature **”pce<n" 


16 full page plates in color 





Second edition of this unique book now ready 


“A few masterly lines of description, beautiful legends connected with birds, and quota- 
tions from a wide range of authors in prose and verse, combine to make a charming book 
for one whose heart is right.” 


Teachers of drawing will find constant use for this illustrated book. 
Send for Descriptive Circular Price, postpaid $1.50 


The Davis Press, Publishers, pg nn BA ty 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


ON YOUR SCHOOL ROOM DESK 
FOR THE ASKING 


Can you not do what has been done elsewhere? It is worth a good, 
fair trial at any rate. 


A PLAN WORTH THE EFFORT 
Your Board of Education can approve a requisition to have the 
names of each of your grammar schools entered for one or more yearly 


subscriptions to this magazine. Among the progressive cities now 
doing this are the following: 


Ashland, Wis. Fairhaven, Mass. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Gardner, Mass. Philippine Is. 
Boise, Idaho. Indianapolis, Ind. Providence, R. I. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kingston, N. Y. Red Bank, N. J. 
Burlington, Vt. Kokomo, Ind. Rochester, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Leominster, Mass. Rome, N. Y. 
Champlain, Lil. Malden, Mass. Sioux City, Ia. 
Colorado Springs Menominee, Mich. Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Denver, Colo. Merrill, Wis. Spokane, Wash. 
Dracut, Mass. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Stockton, Cal. 

E. St. Louis, IIL. New London, Conn. Westerly, R. I. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
There are many others. 


Your School Board will do this for you if you will help us show 
them the merit of the plan. We need to know the names of the Super- 
visor of Drawing and Manual Training, the Superintendent of Schools, 
the Chairman of the Board, and members of the Text Book Committee. 
Write us to-day, volunteering to help. Is the Scnhoon Arts Boox 
in your City Library? Why not? 


NEW ADDRESS 
THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ia 
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Scuoot Arts Book 
Popular Educator 


Scuoot Arts Boox 
Primary Education 


ScuHoot Arts Boox 
Primary Plans 
or Normal Instructor 


Scuoot Arts Boox 
Craftsman 


Scnoot Arts Boox 
Wom. Home Com. 
or Everybody’s 

“ Hampton’s 

** American Mag. 
“ Ainslee’s 

“ World To-day 


ScuHoo., Arts Boox 
Delineator 


Scuoot Arts Boox 
Keramic Studio 





SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 
SAVE YOUR MONEY 
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$1. 
4.00 
$5.50 


$2.35 


$2.35 


$2.05 


$3.90 


$2.35 


$2.15 


$4.85 


Scuoot Arts Book 
World’s Work 


Scnoot Arts Book 
Current Literature 
or Independent 


“ Review of Reviews 


Scuoo.t Arts Boox 


“ Po 
Wom. Home Com. 
or Ainslee’s 


Through our subscription department you can secure the standard magazines 
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= $3.10 
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$3.00 
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$1. 
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* Primary Education 


ScHOOL Arts Book 
International Studio 


Scuoot Arts Boox 


$4. 


$1. 
~ {5. 


$6. 
$1. 


$5.85 


Sse s 


Manual Training Mag. 1.50 $2.60 


Scnoot Arts Boox 
Craftsman 


Manual Training Mag. 1.50 


Scuoot Arts Boox 
Arts & Decoration 


$3 .00 


$1.50 


3-00 $4.85 


$6.00 
$1.50 
2.00 


$3.50 


$3.10 


If you want quotations on some different combinations, write us. Make 
all checks and orders payable to Tue Scnoou Arts 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Pusuisuine Co., 
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YOUR NOVEMBER WORK 


CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATIVE DESIGN 


CONTEST 


The School Arts Book offers the Following Prizes 
for Good School Work Submitted During 
the Month of November, 1911 


Special papers and objects in any way related to the Harvest, 
the Fall of the Year or Thanksgiving. 





OPEN TO GRADES I TO IX INCLUSIVE 


One First Prize: One Pearl-handled Jack-knife, and the Badge with 
Gold Decoration. 

Five Second Prizes: Each, one Mongol Drawing Set, and the Badge 
with Silver Decoration. 

Ten Third Prizes: Each, a Miniature Masterpiece in Frame, and 
the Badge of the Guild. 

Twenty or more Fourth Prizes: Each, a Badge of the Guild. 

Forty or more Honorable Mention: Each, a Recognition Card. 


The specimens must be the original work of children, must have the date 
when made, the pupil’s name, age, grade, and post-office address on the back, 
and must be sent to Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. They should 
arrive at North Scituate on or before December 4,1911. Send only the best work, 
never more than five specimens from a school. Be sure to have the required 
information on the back of each. Send flat and unsealed. Rate, one cent per 
ounce. Work receiving a reward becomes the property of The School Arts 
Publishing Company. Other work will be returned upon request when accom- 
panied with sufficient postage. The awards will be made and the prizes will 
be distributed within two weeks. Awards will be announced in the January 
number. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY North Scituate, Mass. 
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tie SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


OVER FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS 


OUR MOTTO: 
I will try to make THIS piece of work my best 


Some of our readers may be surprised to know that Tae Scnoon Arts 
Guitp has already become full grown. Mr. Bailey has at North Scituate a 
complete list of all its members. These number something more than five 
thousand. Many of these members have taken various prizes and received 
several honorable mentions. In an early issue we will publish the names of some 
of its members who have secured numerous prizes. 


BY-LAWS AND RULES 
MEMBERSHIP 

All children of public school age (five to sixteen years) are eligible for mem- 
bership in The School Arts Guild. Those who win a Fourth or a Third Prize 
from The School Arts Book, through either the monthly or the special contests, 
become regular Members of the Guild, and receive the Guild Badge. 

Those who win a Second or a First Prize, through a monthly or special con- 
test, become Honor Members of the Guild, and receive the Guild Badge with 


Decorations. 
BADGES 


The Badge of Membership in the Guild is a pin bearing the ‘‘Chambered 
Nautilus” symbol in colors, within a gray circle. The Decorations consist of a 
silver border for a Second Prize Badge, and a gold border for a First Prize Badge. 


LEADER OF THE GUILD 


The Honor Member who wins the highest standing during a year will become 
the Leader of the Guild for that year and will receive from The School Arts Book 
a Letter of Recommendation to any art school, studio or workshop which the 
Leader may desire to attend for further study and practice of drawing and the 
allied arts. 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

The editor of The School Arts Book will be glad to receive, at any time, 
from any subscriber to the magazine, examples of work in Drawing and the allied 
arts, painting, embroidery, wood or metal work, etc., done at home by boys or 
girls between the ages of five and sixteen. Such work will be submitted to the 
Guild Judges, passed upon, and if accompanied by postage, returned with sug- 
gestions. If the work is of sufficient merit, the author will be enrolled as a 
member of the Guild and given an appropriate Badge. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY, North Scituate, Mass. 
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